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INSIDE STORY 


THE COVER: Lord Beaverbrook as photographed by Karsh. Reviews of Beaver- 
brook’s new book Friends — a tribute to R. B. Bennett — and of Karsh’s new 
collection of his work Portraits of Greatness appear in the special 14-page 
Christmas Book section in this issue. 


Seasonal unemployment is Canada’s biggest perennial labor headache. Each winter, 
some 250,000 persons are “disemployed” simply because of seasonal conditions. 
The federal Department of Labour through the “Do It Now” program, has made 
a start at solving the problem. But much remains to be done. Robert Jamieson, 
SATURDAY NIGHT’s Montreal correspondent, outlines the situation on Page 11. 


London peddles its pornography — not openly as the “feelthy pictures” in Paris — 
but furtively and perhaps with greater evil. Donald R. Gordon, Canadian writer, 
investigates this profitable racket on Page 14. 


Spectacular price swings in copper prices have attracted a growing number of 
Canadian investors to the intricacies of the commodities market. David Grenier, 
commodity specialist with the Toronto branch of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
and Smith, Inc., shows how profits are built, on page 16. 


Winner of first prize in SN’s travel competition for 1959 is Arthur Scace of 
Toronto an undergraduate in Trinity College of the University of Toronto. His 
winning essay, “The Middle East”, on Page 18, shows that the Canadian student 
is capable of sharp observation, accurate reporting and possesses an awareness of 
the implications behind the foreign scene. 


No one is surprised any more at what Jean Gascon, head of Montreal’s inter- 
nationally-famed Theatre du Nouveau Monde, will do next. Lawrence Sabbath, 
Montreal dramatic critic, tells the success story of TNM on Page 20. 


Have Canada’s Civil Servants a valid and reasonable case in their demand for 
higher pay which has been flatly turned down by their employer — the Canadian 
Government? R. Dickerson Paul, who speaks from first-hand knowledge, outlines 
the situation on Page 23. 
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Galloping Postman 


In your Nov. 7 issue your correspondent, 
Edwin Copps, seems somewhat anxious 
to prove that old adage in the land of 
the blind a “one eyed man” is King. That 
the Minister of Finance did a fine job in 
expressing the reason for “tight money” 
to business, is like explaining to a drown- 
ing man that the reason he is drowning 
is because his lungs are full of water. 
What is needed is action to remedy the 
situation. 

There is also some further evidence of 
slipshod reporting on the part of Mr. 
Copps. The Civil Service Commission did 
not recommend an “across the board” 
salary increase for civil servants, as he 
states. 

He also says there is a system of an- 
nual increases in effect. This just isn't 
so; there is a wage scale for categories 
in the civil service and an annual increase 
till the top figure in that category is 
reached. Your correspondent states by 
working harder government employees 
can increase their incomes. Perhaps Mr. 
Copps will tell us how the letter carrier 
can work harder. Would he like to see 
him gallop around his route? Would he 
like the mail sorter to sort two pieces of 
mail matter at a time? One eye and one 
hand for each piece. 

Really sir, your correspondent’s effort 
to excuse the withholding of a salary 
increase to its employees by the govern- 
ment, was quite weak and completely 
ignored the facts of the case. In reading 
it I wondered for a moment if I was read- 
ing an editorial in a morning newspaper. 
TORONTO A. H. FREEMAN 


Phony Figu res? 


You have a very lazy Ottawa Correspond- 
ent. He has only read what other news- 
papers chose to pull out of Fleming's care- 
fully worded statement on Civil Service 
salaries. Knowing the bias of newspaper 
editors, Fleming put out a clever state- 
ment, which, when the qualifying clauses 
were removed on condensation, seemed 
to justify his action. 

A careful look at the statement shows 
that the figure of $242 million to cover 
the cost of the increases is a maximum 
total figure which Fleming set forth to 
catch the public eye. But $107 million of 
this is not a cash requirement that has 
to be met immediately, since it represents 


te 


pension and other payments which would 
come up much later. The salary increase 
actually recommended by the Civil Service 
Commission for the civil service was $50 
million. The statement then suggested that 
this supposed $242 million would equal 
a 15% increase in personal income taxes 
this year, for he knew that a tax in- 
crease would go over like a lead balloon 
with the public. He also knew that the 
newspapers would pick this 15% figure up 
without examination of the phony initial 
figure upon which it is based. 

Fleming also mentioned improved over- 
all recruiting and decreased turnover dur- 
ing the past two years, ignoring the fact 


that this was only during the recent re-. 


cession, when people couldn't get work 
elsewhere and took what they could get 
from that poor employer—the govern- 
ment. The word “overall” also hides the 
fact that recruiting for top administrative 
and professional personnel has not been 
successful. It is this top personnel upon 
which the quality of government adminis- 
tration depends. 

No civil servant would last long who 
put as little effort into his work as your 
reporter put into digging up the facts be- 
hind this statement of Fleming’s. 


OTTAWA D. M. SMITH 


Without Magic 


I agree: there is no magic in children’s 
lives today. Once the child has passed the 
“kitten” stage where he instinctively uses 
his imagination in play, mental apathy 
settles down on him. Comics,  stereo- 
typed films and television shows do not 
nourish him. 

The “adapting” of classical books is 
an insult to the author and the child. 
Imagine the stories of Beatrix Potter with 
all the difficult words removed! There 
would not be half a dozen words left on 
the pages. And yet our children have 
listened to them avidly from the earliest 
age. The difficult words were evidently 
stored at the back of their minds, for we 
now hear them used in conversation and 
see them in written composition. In fact, 
their vocabulary has been enriched in the 
only possible way: by their exposure to 
books. 

But what, chance do books have of 
competing with comics? A book case is 
considered an encumbrance in a living- 
room barely large enough to hold a tele- 
vision set. Comics need no shelves; they 


This 


can be thrown into an old box. 
very act robs reading of its dignity. 

The most insidious killer of reading is, 
of course, the television set. Parents who 
have the courage and strength of purpose 
will keep this ugly, nerve-shattering mon- 
ster out of their home. A row of chal- 
lenging. unexplored books surely has more 
to offer a child than any television pro- 
gramme. Unless the child is given again 
the opportunity to use his imagination to 
the full, magic will die out of his life for- 
ever. 

Yours is the only Canadian or Ameri- 
can magazine I consider worth reading. 
Please don’t ever let it descend to the hor- 


_rible style of, say, Time. Brought up on 


The Times and Punch, I suppose I am 
slightly conservative. 


KIRKLAND LAKE (MRS.) P. J. DUFFY 


With Imagination 


Thank you for publishing “Children’s 
Books without Magic” by Marcus Van 
Steen. It says a number of things which 
need to be said but I beg to make one 
correction. The author says “Librarians 
also appear to be pleased when they are 
able to report that children are borrow- 
ing more of the books of instruction and 
information and fewer of the books of 
creative imagination and wonderful ad- 
venture.” 

This isn’t true of the children’s librari- 
ans that I know. They all rejoice more 
over one child reading Treasure Island 
than ten poring over factual books. One 
of the things they worry about is that 
so much time is taken up gathering in- 
formation for “projects” that not enough 
is left for just plain reading. 

Undoubtedly the trend today in juven- 
ile as well as adult reading is from fiction 
to non-fiction but children’s librarians are 
trying to buck the trend. Our staff tell 
me that they have to work harder than 
they used to to get the good imaginative 
books out, but they will not give up. 

There is another factor to be taken 
into account too. We used to have only 
the children who came under their own 
steam or whose parents brought them — 
in other words mostly the children na- 
turally inclined to reading. Now the 
schools put much more emphasis on 
reading and teachers bring or send chil- 
dren to us. We are thus trying now to 
interest all the children in reading. Some 
will never take to books, some will reac 
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eagerly for only a few years, but some 
will become life-long booklovers. We hope 
that even those who do not take to read- 
ing permanently will have gained some- 
thing from their childhood experience of 
the Library and books. Stimulation of 
the imagination is certainly one of our 
aims. 

By the way, where did Mr. Van Steen 
get the quotation from me? I can’t place 
it. 

HAMILTON FREDA F. WALDON 
Chief Librarian 


To the Plank! 


Thanks for the article by Marcus Van 
Steen. At the experienced age of sixty- 
nine, this writer has just re-read Treasure 
Island, and enjoyed it even more than he 
did at sixteen. 

As for those men who have dared to 
“re-write” Treasure Island, there is only 
one punishment to fit the crime. Let them 
die a pirate’s death! 

ITUNA, SASKATCHEWAN H. M. RAYNER 


Quantity Counts 


Few thinking librarians would quarrel for 
long with Mr. Van Steen’s provocative 
article, Children’s Books Without Magic. 
His arrows land fair on the bull’s-eye. 
Gutting classics is especially repellent and 
librarians who endorse this kind of muti- 
lation betray the world of books and their 


own stupidity. And indeed there are too | 


few good books in most Canadian homes, 
and too many libraries with miserably 
small book budgets, and librarians who 
spend unwisely. 

But in spite of television, comics, and 
countless wretchedly written books, so 
easy to come by, I am convinced that the 
bright child or intelligent high-schooler 
will find his way into the world of good 
books — the fine essays, novels and 
poetry of the past and present — even 
though dad never graduated from the 
farzan series and doesn’t own a_ book 
(o his name. I am not so sure about the 
not-so-bright. In the end, it seems to be 
i matter of brains, and I doubt very much 
f we tripled the amount or number of 
poor television programmes (there are 
ome good ones, too) that we would suc- 
eed in destroying the intellectual capac- 
ties of everyone, or reduce all our chil- 
lren to a state of permanent numbness 
efore good art or good music or books. 
‘he bright are searching. 

Fortunately publishers continue to issue 
ood books, we have a quantum of ex- 
ellent teachers, there are librarians who 
ead well and who recognize that there 

no substitute for the book “for the | 
ransmission of ideas’—and most impor- 
ant for the future welfare of man, there | 
ire plenty of bright children about ready 
0 exhaust the teacher of merit, the ex- 
erienced librarian and the stuff between 
he covers of a good book. 
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Cold Weather Suggestion 


San Ste 


HOTEL and CLUB 


Relax in a deep-cushioned beach chair. Listen to the waves 
pound out their never-ending march, breathe deep of the 
cooling ocean breeze. Play golf on Boca’s 18-hole golf course, 
hosted by Sam Snead. Play tennis on our all-weather courts. 
Sail or cruise from our own yacht basin, minutes away from 
the best fishing in the world, enjoy dancing and entertain- 
ment nightly, top-flight cinema in our own theatre. 

Other than that, Boca has everything . . . a Cabana 
Club with a mile-long private beach, two great pools, air 
conditioned and tastefully furnished rooms and suites, 
superb cuisine. 

Rates are reasonable, Full American Plan. 

For reservations or color brochure address R. B. 
Leggett, Manager, Dept. T-1 or see your travel agent. 


BOCA RATON HOTEL and CLUB 


Boca Raton, Florida 


Arvida Hotels, Inc., a subsidiary of fe Arvida Corporation « Canadian Representative: ROBERT F. WARNER, Inc., Toronto. 

















Finally, I don’t think there is anything 
smug in the Brantford library’s statement 
that “A total of 201,200 books lent out 
to children adds up to a lot of reading”, 
It is a lot of reading, Mr. Van Steen, 
and I will say here that the Brantford 
Public Library selects its books with care. 
So do most Canadian libraries, including 
the Hamilton Public Library. 
PETERBOROUGH ROBERT PORTER 

Librarian 


Armistice Day 


November 11th has not been a holiday 
in the Protestant schools in Montreal for 
a number of years. The significance of the 
day is remembered in much the same 
way as you suggest in your paragraph 


' in “Comment of the Day” [SN Nov. 7]. 


In our school we have always come 


| from classes to the gymnasium, which is 
' a memorial to the Old Boys who were 
| killed in the 1914-1918 War, held a short 


service and returned to classes immedi- 
ately afterwards. We try to make the 


| service dignified and brief, with the senior 


boys playing a leading part in it. 
For myself, I have always felt that 


| this was the right thing to do and I was 


delighted to read your comment. May 
your advice be taken far and wide! 
MONTREAL D. S. PENTON 


| Lower Canada College. Headmaster 


Book Prices 


| Mr. Davidson and many of your readers 
| must be disappointed by Mr. McClelland’s 
| riposte and it is to be hoped that we have 
| not yet heard the end of this discussion. 


Like Mr. Davidson I find it difficult 
to believe that so high a difference between 
English and Canadian published prices is 
justified. 

A bookseller friend of mine in a West- 


| ern Province told me that he could buy 


a copy of Sir John Hunt’s account of the 
Conquest of Everest more cheaply by 
sending to a retail store in London, pay- 
ing the retail price and postage than by 
buying the same book from the whole- 


| saler in Toronto. 


I have the impression that some of the 


| blame may lie with the publisher outside 


Canada who sets a price which he think 
the Canadian market will bear. The sam: 
attitude is apparent with some publisher 
of English journals and magazines wh: 
quote a dollar subscription, often fo 
Canada and the U.S.A., which takes n 
account of the premium of the Canadia 
dollar or of the reduced Canadian mag: 
zine postal rate. 

I think we are entitled to a more d 
tailed explanation than has been vouc! 
safed us by Mr. McClelland. I am co! 
vinced that some of the blame for tl 
present situation is beyond the contr 
of the Canadian bookseller or publishe 
with whom I have considerable sympath 
ANTIGONISH, N.S. A. J. M. GRIFFITHS, M. 
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GESTETNER PROUDLY PRESENTS 
A COMPLETELY NEW RANGE OF 


THE WORLD’S MOST WIDELY USED DUPLICATORS 
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THIS NEW GESTETNER 300 SERIES solves every duplicative problem. 





GESTETNER . . . the world’s first stencil duplicator . . . maintains and enhances its 
‘first”’ position with this magnificent new 300 Series—which includes every refinement 
that engineering research and progress can offer—and is styled by Raymond Loewy to be 
imple in operation, faster in use, and outstanding in performance. New, too, is GESTEFAX 
—a marvellous electronic Stencil Scanner, which makes perfect stencils from almost 
iny original copy, and teams with any GESTETNER Duplicator to produce results 
ever before dreamed possible by the simple, economical stencil duplicator process. 


Since 1881, the world’s oldest and largest manufacturers of stencil duplicators. 


GESTETNER, 117 King St. West, Toronto 
Please send me particulars of your new 300 line and 
specimens of Gestetner work applicable to my business. 
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117 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO, CANADA [| FIRM... snenennnnnnemmmninsiin enn 


Sales and Service Offices in all Principal Cities, throughout the world. ADDRESG.........s00 cesesscessessssnseeessnneensnies seeesenecnea 
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TORONTO-DOMINION [EL UT ie 


THE BANK THAT LOOKS AHEAD 





104th Annual Statement 
Comparative and Condensed 


AS AT OCTOBER 31 








1959 1958 
$ 252,552,861 $ 278,806,381 
457,256,598 556,968,137 
172,045,238 177,103,240 
S$ 881.854,997 $1,012,877,758 
760,542,271 626,637,247 


Assets 


Cash Resources . «© «© «© « « 







Securities . ° ° « e e ° 
Call Loans . + ° ° . ° ° , 
Total Quick Assets . 7 e e » 


Current Loans a ee ee ee ee 






































N.H.A. Mortgage Loans . «© «© «© « 101,213,660 66,540,437 a 

Bank Premises a ce ee ee 24.653,029 22,415,037 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit . . . 21.146,594 14,506,213 
Sundry Assets 532,977 672,694. 
$1.789,943,528 $1,743,649,386 

Liabilities , 

Deposits . a. S1.078.043.773 $1.653.957,844 

Other Liabilities . . . . «© «© 7.092.817 6,222,435 ‘i 

Total Liabilities to the Public . 1.685.596.590 1,660,180,282 

Acceptances and Letters of Credit . 21.146.594. 14,506,213 ee 

Capital Paid Up . 2. 6 tlt 24,000,000 20,121,688 on 

Rest Account. . . «© © «© « « 57.600,000 48,292,050 aul 

Undivided Profits << Ss wm Bw 1.600.344 549,153 01 

siecle tet aaaevaste la 

$1.789.943.528 $1,743,649,386 S 

° e ° ai S = ss a oe ser] 

Statement of Undivided Proftts te 

Fiscal Years Ended October 31 1959 1958 





Profits after depreciation and after making 
transfers to Contingency Reserves 


S  11.402.929 § 9,796,351 
















Say 

. ‘ Less: Income Taxes - S 5.940.000 5,050,000 
ey - — — it 

ee Maree. 5 «+ «© «© «© & «= & 5,462,929 4.746.351 
: : Less: Dividends . . +. 5 « « « 4.171.787 2.800.000 
— Extra Distribution . . 2. « 239,951 400,000 
n a Undivided Profits . . . . . « 1.051191 ‘1,546,351 
ili Uadwided ProitcBroghtFowad . . 549,153 1,002,802 
a : 1.600.344 —-2,549,153 
Transferred to Rest Account 2,000,000 
Balance of Undivided Profits . . . . a 1,600.34 . 549,153 


















A. C. ASHFORTH, A. T. LAMBERT, 
President Head Office: Toronto General Manager 
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Comment of the Day 


New Political Forces 


{HE POLITICAL FORCE which has swept the 

iberals not only out of federal office 
ut also out of all the provinces except 
. maverick Newfoundland is having some 
trong side effects. Other parties as yet 
out in the federal cold are doing some 
trenuous behind the scenes reorganisa- 
tion. Reorganisation, that is, not of party 
machinery, but of basic attitudes which 
may provide a platform good enough to 
be translated eventually into effective con- 
stituency action. 

The CCF is working on “what this 
country needs, a new dose of radicalism”. 
One chapter of a new manifesto is already 
written and others are being written by 
a group of people well enough known to 
command respect and well enough placed 
to have access to some damaging facts. 
First reports indicate that the exporting of 
national resources without levying a 
reasonable royalty on them will be one 
strong point of criticism and that others 
will include the red tape now attendant 
on union certification and the unneces- 
sarily large interference with Canadian 
companies and unions by both American 
management and labor. 

Social Credit is concerned, even more 
seriously than ever before, with a radical 
ctorm of the currency. After all, one in- 
formant said, when interest rates are 

varing to the point where first mortgages 
‘re costing as much as 7% per cent, and 

hen the dollar has lost twenty five per 
nt of its purchasing power over the last 

n years, which is the party of funny 

oney? Not, he implied, the Social 

editers. And he further showed that the 

‘ction in Alberta has been waged and 

with a great deal of emphasis on 

rrency matters. 


etting And Spending 


iE MAN FROM GUINEA” pretty well set 
keynote of McGill students’ third an- 
il conference on world affairs. The 
me of this conference, organised so 

top-notch diplomats can discuss in- 
lational affairs with impulsive but less 
|-informed youth, was “Afro-Asia: The 
blems of Underdeveloped Countries.” 
‘ the sub-theme — or, more precisely, 
real theme — quickly became: how 
set the best mileage from the aid you 
¢, and how to give it in a way that 
Kes it acceptable to the receiver. The 
’ of the problem was thrashed out in 
round-table sessions. It was in these 
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that “the man from Guinea” — an un- 
named delegate from one of the 50 or so 
universities represented — made _ his 
points: 

“You offer a factory, and the people 
don't want to work in a factory they want 
to work in the fields,” he would say. 
Or. “Build us a technical school, and we'd 
never be able to fill it. All our students 
want to be lawyers or economists.” In 
the end delegates who had their roots in 
the developed economies of North Amer- 
ica were turning hesitatingly to one of 
their African or Asian fellow students to 
enquire, before putting a point, whether 

perhaps ... would it be possible 
that: ....... ete: 

Stewart Smith, the young McGill medi- 
cal student who chaired the conference, 
probably had “the man from Guinea” 
and others like him in mind when he said 
afterwards that generally the delegates 
taking part had learned more about the 
problems of developing the underdevel- 
oped countries of Afro-Asia than they 
possibly could in the lecture room or 
a library. 

The conference didn’t come to con- 
clusions. It wasn’t meant to. But it did 
bring out one mighty issue that has up 
to now been little understood on this side 
of the Atlantic: one speaker argued that 
advance towards economic levels of the 
northern nations is not possible until 
Asians and Africans develop as keen a 
sense of acquisitiveness as have the north- 
ern peoples. But as “the man _ from 
Guinea” pointed out, people in the east 
and in Africa just stop working when 
they have earned, or acquired, what they 
feel is enough. 

The conference certainly did something 
if it left a group of our students asking 
whether there is any good reason why 
Asians and Africans should really want 
to become as acquisitive as the Dads and 
Moms and Teenagers of North America. 
Seeing that delegates came from 10 
United States universities, as well as most 
Canadian ones, this may well be exactly 
what was achieved. 


Translation Is Wrong 


THE KIND OF MUDDLED thinking behind 
some of our educational problems was 
shown in a resolution passed at a meeting 
of the new steering committee of the 
Canadian Conference on Education. In 
planning for a new conference to be held 
sometime in 1962 the delegates called for 


simultaneous translation of speeches from 
English into French and vice versa. 

Quite apart from the cost, what non- 
sense is this? If the people who are sup- 
posed to give leadership in education have 
to have one of the two official languages 
of this country translated for them, then 
it is high time that they took their position 
of leadership seriously enough to learn 
both. In fact, it can scarcely be said that 
the French want it. We have yet to meet 
an educated French Canadian who could 
not speak English, at least well enough 
to make sense of a speech at a conven- 
tion. And the English have time between 
now and 1962 to get as well educated as 
their French counterparts. 

To provide facilities for simultaneous 
translation would show that what some 
delegates mistakenly thought at the last 
such conference is still a popular opinion: 
Namely, there is nothing wrong with 
Canadian education which money cannot 
cure. There is no more dangerous nor 
more oversimplified generalisation than 
this. nor one which inhibits intelligent dis- 
cussion more effectively — in either 
language. 


Expedience in Divorce 


THERE IS NOTHING which shows up the 
expediency and hypocrisy of our political 
life more than our divorce laws. Apart 
from Nova Scotia, all provinces agree that 
adultery is the only reason for dissolving 
a marriage. The fact that one partner 
may be incurably insane and confined to 
an institution for the rest of his or her 
life, the fact that one partner may be a 
criminal psychopath who has been con- 
victed of rape or sodomy or bestiality, 
the fact even that one partner has left 
the other without trace for as long as 
twenty years does not mean anything to 
Parliament. Or rather, none of these things 
is as strong as either the Roman Catholic 
or reactionary Protestant vote. 

Even where adultery is admitted the 
wronged partner cannot get a divorce 
through the law courts of Quebec or 
Newfoundland. A domestic disaster is thus 
magnified out of all proportion and 
dragged through the full panoply of 
Parliamentary procedure, each family 
separation being the cause of a private 
bill with senators hearing hours of evi- 
dence, often specially manufactured. 

This is making a farce of the law and 
a laughing stock of Parliament. And 
though it may control the number of 
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actual divorces it certainly does not 
diminish the number of broken homes. 
Where there is severe incompatibility the 
home is broken anyway, and a chance for 
the wronged party to remake a shattered 
life is surely more humane, indeed more 
Christian, than is a denial of this privilege. 
For such denial very often forces the 
family into the reluctant arms of the 
provincial and municipal welfare services. 


We rehearse these appalling facts be- 
cause we hear that Senator Croll is going 
to introduce a bill into Parliament which 
will reform these antiquated restrictions 
on the adult intelligence of an important 
minority. If the present Parliament wants 
to show that it has a mind of its own, 


| and that it is a twentieth century body 


rather than a sixteenth century one, its 
members should give more encouragement 
and a more careful hearing to Senator 
Croll than they did to two previous efforts 


| by his colleague Senator Walter Aseltine. 


A further prolongation of laws which, 
even by 1938, were considered antiquated, 
will be an exhibition of national hypocrisy 
we could well do without. 


The Marxist Religion 


Is COMMUNISM a religion? Jt seems 
capable of producing fanatics and mis- 
sionaries just as a religion can. It has 
provided a solid enough emotional and 
ethical backing for the Russian and 
Chinese peoples to undergo enormous 
trials on its behalf. For a long time (but 
apparently no longer) it had a cult of 
personality almost as fervid as the cult 
of the Messiah. But one thing was always 
forgotten by Westerners who meditated on 
the matter: that a religion does not need 
to have all its followers absolutely con- 
verted. 

Now a Westerner has admitted this. 
Fitzroy Maclean, in one of the liveliest, 
best-informed and most perceptive books 
about Russia in many a long day, Back to 
Bokhara (British Books) says this: 

Are not these worthy people all Com- 
munists? Do they not all believe in world 
revolution? Of course they do. They are 
Communists just as the Victorians were 
Christians. They attend Communist Party 
Meetings and lectures on Marxism-Lenin- 
ism at regular intervals in exactly the 
same way as the Victorians attended 
church on Sunday. They believe in world 
revolution just as implicitly as the Victor- 
ians believed in the Second Coming. And 
they apply the principles of Marxism in 
their private lives to just about the same 


| extent as the Victorians applied the prin- 


ciples of the Sermon on the Mount in 
theirs. Neither more nor less. 


The Moon and Sixpence 


IN REPORTING the new agreement between 
the Quebec government and Ottawa on 
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education grants for universities one news- 
paper columnist said: 


According to the formula reported to 
have been found acceptable by Quebec 
and Ottawa, there would be a one percent 
boost in provincial corporation taxes... 
Corporations in the province would get a 
one per cent abatement off their federal 
taxes so that it would be Ottawa and not 
they who would in effect be contributing 
the $9,000,000 to $10,000,000. 


Such thinking is all too common about 
taxes. For of course Ottawa cannot itself 
pay anything — it merely redistributes the 
tax money which all of us have paid. 
Yet even the editor of a large city daily 
seems prepared to believe that by sending 
us back the money which we have con- 
tributed Ottawa itself is providing largesse. 

This same thinking allowed the peopie 
of Saskatchewan to be led into believing 
in 1955 that the beautiful new museum 
of natural history in Regina was a “gift 
from the government to the people” in 
honour of their jubilee year in 1955. 


And it is this thinking which has pro- | 


duced our present bandwagon system of 
elections where he who promises the 
moon gets elected and then taxes us to 
the hilt to provide the space-strips to get 
there. 


Theory and Practice 


ON NOVEMBER 19TH a press release from 
the Department of Citizenship and Im- 
migration waved the flag about Canada’s 
decision to allow one hundred tuberculous 
refugees to come to this country from the 
camps of Europe. In a general panegyric 
on the Department the release said: 
“Canadian law applies equally to all resi- 
dents of Canada without regard to coun- 
try of origin or citizenship . . . No law 
. sets down any rule of conduct which 
must be pursued by the newly arrived 
resident because he is an immigrant, ex- 
cept that such person, during his 
first five years in Canada, is liable to 
deportation for serious causes.” 


The same week in the press it was re- 
ported that a Chinese national who had 
come to Canada in 1953 from Hong Kong, 
who had graduated from Carleton Univer- 
sity in 1955 and had been teaching com- 
merce at Merritton High School near 
Niagara Falls for two years, was refused 
permission to stay any longer in this 
country. 


No reason for the refusal was given (it 
never is by this most high-handed depart- 
ment of government). But it seemed clear 
to most people that it is easier to get into 
Canada with yellow fever than it is with 
a yellow skin. And the fact that he was 
allowed to stay after intervention by the 
minister herself does not contradict that 
impression. For it was obviously an ex- 
ception in his case, not the rule. 
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ASSETS 


Cash, clearings and due from banks 
Securities - - - - - - - - 
Callloans - - - - - - - = 

Total quick assets - - - = - 
Other loans and discounts - - - 
Acceptances & letters of credit- - 
Bank premises- = - - - - = 
Controlled companies - - - - 


Other assets - - - 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits - - - - - - - - 
Acceptances & letters of credit - 
Other liabilities - - - = - - 

Total liabilities to the public - 
Capital paidup - - - - - - 
Rest account - - - - - = = 
Undivided profis- - - - - - 


STATEMENT OF UNDIVIDED PROFITS 
FISCAL YEAR ENDED OCTOBER 31 


Profits after reserves for depreciation 
& contingencies - - - - = 


Income taxes - - - - - - = 
Net profit - - - ---- - 
Dividends declared 
Undivided profis- - - - - - 
Undivided profits brought forward 


Transferred to rest account- - - 
Balance of undivided profits - - 


F, WILLIAM NIcks, President « 


LONDON . 
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NEW YORK 


1959 


$ 260,975,131 
373,792,340 
106,328,450 

$ 741,095,921 

1,044,339,895 
29,962,403 
22,913,240 
8,248,521 
935,963 


$1,847,495,943 


$1,721,044,455 
29,962,403 
7,147,249 


$1,758,154,107 


21,579,880 
66,439,640 


1,322,316 


$1,847,495,943 


$ 12,247,713 


6,345,000 


$ 5,902,713 


4,665,964 


$ 1,236,749 
885,567 


$ 2,122,316 


800,000 


$1,322,316 


. CHICAGO 


CONDENSED STATEMENT, ~ 
OCTOBER 31, 1959 


1958 


$ 247,872,764 
467,091,259 
133,136,698 

$ 848,100,721 
797,867,038 

31,253,962 
18,289,450 
6,419,206 
2,094,616 
$1,704,024,993 


$1,595,474,227 
31,253,962 
6,011,237 
$1,632,739,426 
18,000,000 
52,400,000 
885,567 
$1,704,024,993 


$ 10,391,477 


5,150,000 


$ 5,241,477 


3,960,000 


$ 1,281,477 


1,604,090 


$ 2,885,567 
2,000,000 


$885,567 


J. DoucLas GiBson, General Manager 
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EACH YEAR A QUARTER of a million Can- 
adian workers are thrown out of their 
jobs for at least four months. These are 
Canada’s seasonally unemployed: men 
laid off. not because of any general move- 
ment of the economy, but simply because 
of the season of the year. In large 
measure, this is an unnecessary waste. 

Even at only a dollar an hour in 
wages, these wholesale layoffs mean a 
loss to the economy of something like 
$200,000,000. If money goes around only 
three times in a year—and it probably 
moves faster—this is a loss of $600,000,- 
000, or about two per cent of gross 
national product. 

These are big figures, not terribly ex- 
citing as a percentage of the GNP, but 
significant enough to a growing country 
that needs all its available resources to 
expand and provide a broader base for 
a full economic life. 

Much more serious, in some people’s 
view, is the dislocation of family life that 
occurs with regular winter unemploy- 
ment. Some reply, of course, that the 
people who are unemployed in the winter 
have earned high wages the rest of the 
year, with overtime on construction jobs, 
or have had good money in the woods 
and can afford to sit back and take a 
rest. There are some workers who do just 
this. There are men from the woods who 


Unemployment 


Can Be Cut 


Construction 
furnace building was pushed up by 
three months 
on top a false framework of wood. 


Seasonal 


by Robert Jamieson 





of Cornwall recovery 


using polythene film 


have come down and have a three-month 
blind in Vancouver or Montreal or Que- 
bec City. There are tavern keepers and 
tradesmen who go off to Florida for 
the winter and take themselves out of 
the labor force. 

But more often, the man or woman 
who loses a job in the winter is just out 
of work. And very often he is someone 
who has not earned high wages in the 
Summer and Fall. Serious too is the 
effect of the worker from _ high-grade 
jobs who comes on the labor market for 
the winter and snaps up jobs that might 
have gone to some of the weaker mem- 
bers of the labor force, such as un- 
skilled youths and juveniles. 

This quarter million is not the number 
of people who cease to work because of 
seasonal factors. It is what the federal 
Department of Labour considers to be the 
actual number who are regularly left 
without jobs simply because of the sea- 
sonal factor. A far higher number are 
in fact laid off. Estimates are that at 
least 528,000 jobs disappeared for some 
time during the winter of 1956-57. Many 
of these people leave the labor force 
temporarily — for instance wives of farm 
workers and fishermen are clear cases. 
Many move to other work that has not 
been done during the non-winter period. 
But still, the department believes. we are 
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left with around a quarter of a million 
more people, as a general rule, who are 
out of work because of seasonality. 

This is not a fixed figure by any means. 
Study of the employment statistics has 
brought out two important conclusions: 

1. Seasonal “disemployment” has been 
increasing in recent years. “Disemploy- 
ment” is the number of persons laid off 
(some of whom may find other jobs or 
go out of the labor force). But the actual 
number unemployed as a result probably 
follows the pattern pretty closely. Material 
prepared for the National Winter Unem- 
ployment Conference last year showed 
that between 1949-53 and 1954-57, a 
total of 59 industries increased the varia- 
tion of their employment, while 19 de- 
creased it slightly. The average, for all 
industries except agriculture, increased 
from 7.2 index points to 7.9—thus sea- 
sonal unemployment in effect worsened 
by about 10 per cent. 

2. Seasonal disemployment becomes less 
in times of booms, and increases in times 
of slack in the economy. This is not a 
case of stating the obvious that in booms 
unemployment is less than in recessions: 
but the actual portion of the total which 
is directly due to seasonal layoffs is 
larger during recessions. 

There has been for too long a readi- 
ness to say that naturally there must be 
seasonal unemployment, that the seasons 
by their very nature dictate this. Along 
with this attitude go excusatory state- 
ments of the type which asserts that sea- 
sonal workers live like kings during their 
employment season and that if they are 
hungry at other times it is their own 
fault. 

This is not the view of the people who 
have given thought to the matter in and 
out of government circles, both here 
and in countries with climates similar 
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“Do It Now” Pays Off 


The federal Department of Labour's 
preliminary report on 470 building 
supply dealers and companies in the 
building field in Canada showed thai: 


393 companies, or 84%, maintained 
or increased sales last winter 
over previous year from Jan- 
uary to March. 


these 393 companies, 297, or 
64%, showed an increase of 
17%, (running from 1% to 
200%). 


companies, or 96%, maintained 
or increased staff last winter 
over the previous year from 
January to March. 


to Canada’s. But it is an immensely dif- 
ficult attitude to eradicate. Knowledge 
of the sort of seasonal unemployment 
is reasonably exact and is increasing. 
The means of reducing seasonal unem- 
ployment are being sought. 

There is a big body of technical know- 
ledge of how to continue construction 
work, for instance, right through the 
winter. The block is still the problem of 
finding the right means to influence those 
who direct economic activity in the fields 
affected, whether by education or by 
holding out the carrot of incentives. 

Of the 250,000 jobless through sea- 
sonal—mainly Winter—causes, Depart- 
ment of Labour officials reckon that 
half are directly due to fall in employ- 
ment in the construction industry. They 
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Department of Labour “Do It Now” winter works campaign is paying off. 
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believe, too, that, if service and ancil- 
lary industries depending on construction 
are included, 70 per cent of the total—or 
about 200,000 people—are out of work 
because of the tendency to stop build- 
ing or digging or roadmaking in the 
Winter. 

But the part of this industry which 
shuts down is only about a third of the 
whole. Could more of it carry on? 

This one-third drop corresponds very 
closely to the 30 per cent drop in con- 
struction activity that used to take place 
in Norway and Sweden, with climates 
somewhat like Canada’s. These two coun- 
tries have cut the seasonal drop in em- 
ployment in construction to 10 per cent. 
They have done so by listing all the jobs 
that can be done in the Winter, and those 
that can only be done during less severe 
weather. With this precise knowledge 
they have switched work into the Winte: 
which can be done then as well as any 
other time, and have thus gone a long 
way to evening out employment in this 
major seasonal industry. It is true that 
they have very strict building permit 
systems and have largely achieved this 
result by requiring certain jobs to be 
done in the Winter. Canada _ probably 
could not follow this lead in directing 
work to be done in the Winter, but these 
countries have shown how much can 
be done, if the means of education or 
persuasion can be found. 

If Canada then could go as far as 
Scandinavia in the construction industry 
only, we could wipe out around half of 
our total seasonal unemployment, that 
is take about 125,000 people off the 
jobless lists every winter, and turn them 
into all-year-round earners. 

From the record it is clear that little 
thought was given to the problem before 
the Second World War. This was natural, 
for the lists of jobless were so high that 
seasonality was hardly to be thought of 
as a separate problem. It wasn’t an issue 
in the war years when labor was desper- 
ately scarce. 

But afterwards, partly because of the 
increased knowledge gathered about the 
labor force and movements within it, and 
partly by the generally popular concept of 
full employment as an ideal, the problem 
of seasonal unemployment began to re- 
ceive separate attention. There was, from 
around 1949, what was called “Find a 
Job Week” organized by the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission. This was the 
forerunner of the Canada-wide “Do It 
Now Winter campaign. 

The Commission gave impetus, from 
1950 onwards, to departmental purchas- 
ing directed at increasing winter em- 
ployment. And it undertook a major 
survey of seasonality which brought forth 
a report in 1954. Encouragement con- 
tinued at federal and provincial govern- 
ment level, and outwards, towards em- 
ployers of labor. 

In recent years, the building section 
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in sub-zero weather, Calgary contractor pours concrete in “hot-air” bubble. 


of the National Research Council has 
produced a mass of information on build- 
ing and construction work in the winter- 
time. 

Fullest recognition to the need for 
action came last year in the National 
Winter Employment Conference con- 
vened by federal Labor Minister Michael 
Starr. This included representatives of 
the provinces, the major trade organiza- 
tions and the trade unions. 


Unfortunately, the conference attracted 
remarkably little attention, or at anv 
rate, informed attention in the press at 
the time. It is true that, going through 
the proceedings today, it is difficult to 
rate it a huge success. The recommenda- 
tions of the groups and of the conference 
itself are vague and often naive. One 
group wanted the Industrial Develop- 
ment Bank’s funds to be made more 
readily available for building plants in 
wintertime. Another—which can hardly 
have anticipated today’s credit conditions 
—wanted the Bank of Canada’s interest 
rates used to encourage winter economic 
activity. 

Broadly speaking, the conference 
reached the conclusion that the hardy 
innuals already in the field should be 
nourished and their growth developed— 
namely, exhortation, channelling of 
government purchases and construction 
into wintertime, continuing work of the 
National Research Council, and providing 
more money for housing. 


However, it did move directly into 
the incentives field with proposals for 
expansion of federal government assist- 
ance for access roads and picnic sites, 
and in a wider range of public works 
in municipalities. Also, it asked for more 
detailed research into the nature of sea- 
sonal employment. 

The tangible outcomes are that more 
money is being spent on the exhortation 


Sudbury eight-classroom school was 
built last winter under plastic sky. 





The main importance of the Winter 
employment conference in the long term 
may lie in its break into incentives, as 
opposed to mere exhortation. If the cost 
of Winter unemployment to the com- 
munity is anything like the $600.000.000 
that has been estimated, then a consider- 
able amount could properly be provided. 
either by subsidy or by relief in taxation. 
and still leave the country considerably 
richer. 

It will not be easy to devise incentives 
that reach beyond the municipalities. The 
Conference last Summer seemed pretty 
well agreed that something of the kind 
was necessary, but it was not so organized 
that it could get down to producing firm 
proposals, and no provision for continu- 
ing discussion was made. 

What should have come out was (1) a 
clear pronouncement that money incen- 
tives were needed and (2) provision for 
a continuing committee of officials to 
work out what form these might take. 

Some good has some out of the pub- 
licity recommendations and some of the 
material is now better than it was, but 
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type of campaign that has been conducted 
for years, and the federal government 
last year—fearful of a fairly distressing the campaigns are still badly named “Do 
winter—introduced its program of part It Now”, and too much of the advertis- 
payment for winter works by municipal- ing is still of the Lord Roberts “the 
ities. This last was important, and pro- country needs you” type which is one 
vided about 40.000 on-site jobs. It is of the advertising profession's most 
in operation again this Winter and got off cherished antiques. The approach should 
to an earlier start. One would expect be re-directed to the theme “it pays to 
that it could do even better this Winter. do it in winter’—as it often does, when 
since many municipalities never got round proper allowance is made for plant and 
to making use of it last winter. But money equipment usage during a period it would 
is tight now—very tight—and not too otherwise be idle. 

much increase in its success should be Finally. and probably most important 
hoped for. In any case. the jobs it pro- of all, it is essential that the problem be 
vides are not necessarily going to last broken into its many components, and 
all through the season so that a figure solutions sought at whatever point success 
like the 40,000 for last year cannot simply may seem possible. The broad general 
be deducted from the estimate for the approach has its value: but it is not 
seasonal unemployment total. enough. 
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Peddling Pornography 


Prospers in Britain 


by Donald R. Gordon 





Type of illustration used in “under the counter” magazine. 


THE STORY OF PORNOGRAPHY in Britain, a 
story with a surprising Canadian flavor, 
centres on a host of seedy little shops in 
London and the provinces. 

You could walk past them a dozen 
times without noticing anything very much 
unusual about them. Over the door an 
ordinary sign—usually red lettering on 
a black background—discreetly announces 
BOOKS. In the show window there’s a 
collection of topical novels, some paper- 
backs, one or two Havelock Ellis’ and 
some pseudo-scientific sex manuals set 
out in rows in much the same way as in 
any none-too-prosperous or up-to-date 
book-sellers. 

You'd need sharp eyes to notice any- 
thing unusual at all—and at that all you 
would see would be furtive men and... 
dust. Furtive men who make up the 
clientele of these vicious little shops, dust 
that testifies that proper writing—litera- 
ture you might say—doesn’t really rate 
inside. 

Inside, stepping over the worn sill, 
you soon see why. 

From the street side, they look like 
great wooden wings hung up to dry— 
hardboard sheets six and seven feet high 
and four or five feet wide stretching out 
from the walls on either side, and be- 
hind, more sheets, tacked flat against the 
wall. On them, safe from outdoor eyes, 
are the real “goods” of British porno- 
graphy. 

Pin-ups and pulps for a_ start—the 
smeared pulps and _ dog-eared starlet 
scenes that “men only” cigar stores some- 
times stock: Nothing obscene, just shoddy 
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—2/6d. for 40 pages of tired titillation, 
every one an exhausted variation on the 
worn theme of peek-a-boo breasts, bulg- 
ing buttocks and greasy grimaces. 

That’s the start, the garnish for the 
real roasts on the platter. 

Next, nestled among them, you get 
the “art studies”, the “medical texts” 
and other euphemistic guises for items 
barely on the edge of legality. Nudes by 
the literal thousand—every shape, size, 
colour and sex—charts and diagrams, 
printed instructions on all the infinite 
variations of the theme of intercourse. 
They're still within the law but verging 
on the nauseous. 

And then you turn to the back of 
the store. There’s a booth there—every 
time—staffed by a shifty-eyed, soft-voiced 
underling. a creature bored to death by 
his hours in a stuffy room surrounded 
by tensely silent men and their dreams, 
a man goaded by the percentages on his 
every sale. 

Behind this man and his cash drawer 
are the speciality items plain-wrapped 
on shelves guarded by faded green cur- 
tains. A whispered word to the guardian 
and they are yours—treatises on whip- 
ping, homosexuality, lesbianism, rape, 
fetish and aberration. Three pounds mini- 
mum is the tab here, with 10 shillings 
back if you return your treasure in good 
order. 

These stores, legal, busy and unabashed, 
provide the main outlets for Britain’s 
thriving trade in pornography. They’re 
the tangible evidence of a business that 
reaches to every part of the country and 


grosses proceeds measured in the mil- 
lions of pounds each year. 

And from them, you can carry on 
virtually as far as your fancy wishes— 
to “blue” and very dirty film shows 
where sherry is served and a girl waits 
to go upstairs when the lights go up 
to weird “corrective training” sessions 
for a beating on a rack for six guineas, 
to “photography” sessions with nude 
models where you can leer and occasion- 
ally reach out to paw from behind a 
camera containing no film, to parties 
with painted women . . . or men—pretty 
well to every corner of the indescribable 
nest of vice that spans London’s central 
second world. 

In the stores you start on your con- 
tacts—you'll get addresses whispered if 


Cost in London: £3.10. 30 bob back. 
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orrespondence 


Under no circumstances do we publish names or addresses. If photos or 
sketches are sent in, please write a short commentary and please do NOT 
send in photos which you got from someone else. 

Note the careful instructions given to the “correspondents”. 


they know you or have a recommenda- 
tion from an old “friend”. And even if 
you're not known, you can buy con- 
tact lists in neat booklets for four 
shillings—it just takes a little longer. 
Clearly, on an increasing scale, the grubby 
shops with the BOOKS signs are becoming 
the center of the nation’s web of sin. 

And incredibly enough, Canada is 
written all over them. While the flow 
of pornography pours into our country 
from the United States, a reasonably 
comparable flow has begun to pour out 
again with the printers marks of Mont- 
real, Toronto, Vancouver in tiny type, 
and the film credits too as identification. 

“Canada?” a shop ferret will say. “Well, 
I've a nice item here from Montreal you 
might want to look at . . . that is if you're 
interested in flagellation.” 

“Toronto?” another will muse. “Here. 
go and see . He'll show you 
a fine film for a fiver.” 

Typical of much of the extreme ma- 
terial is a glossy magazine—Bizarre it’s 
called—with the credit line “printed and 
published by Bizarre Publishing Co., P.O. 
Box 511, Montreal 3, Canada. All rights 
eserved.”’ 

Ropes, masks, whips, corsets, high 
heeled shoes, chains, rubber raincoats and 
oots, deformities, beatings—that’s the 
srist in this mill in the guise of letters 
o the editor and articles written in a tone 
‘f friendly warning. In London you pay 
£3.10s. ($9.25) for an issue and get 

ick 30 shillings on its return. 

“Can't get enough of ‘em,” report the 
roprietors, “very popular indeed they 
re. 

So much so, that among the experts, 
Montreal, Toronto and Vancouver now 
ank well with Paris, New York and 
ondon as prized sources of saleable 
iaterial. 

Of course, there have been objections, 
eflected by a regular pattern of prosecu- 
‘ons. Practically every week a new erup- 
on of the simmering debate explodes 
ito pript—court cases, speeches, parents’ 
rotests, the whole array of normal out- 
age at unnatural practice. Last year, for 
‘nstance, 696 of the pin-ups and pulps 
vere seized by London police and a 


Ey; ; 5B 
ligh-heeled footwear along with ropes, 
asks, chains, corsets are featured. 


charge of obscenity laid in magistrate’s 
court. 

But the verdict pointed up the dif- 
ficulty. “I am not asked whether it would 
be a good thing if these magazines were 
never published, but whether they are 





The middle-east is a fertile field for 
illustration in sex literature. 


obscene,” commented the magistrate, 
L. M. Pugh. “I find, with regret in some 
cases, that they are not.” 

That was under the old law in Britain, 
the text set out in 1868 in the celebrated 
case Rex v. Hinklin: 





“The test of obscenity is whether the 
tendency of the matter charged with 
obscenity is to corrupt and deprave those 
whose minds are open to such immoral 
influences and into whose hands publica- 
tions of this sort may fall.” 


Since then, there’s been new legislation, 
The Obscene Publications Act, given the 
Royal Assent last August, which modi- 
fies the rules somewhat, while retaining 
the basic flavor: 

“The test of obscenity is whether the 
effect of the article charged with ob- 
scenity or the effect of any one of its 
items, if taken as a whole, is such as to 
deprave and corrupt persons who are 
likely, having regard to all the relevant 
circumstances, to read, see, or hear the 
matter in it.” 

In the new bill, two special defences 
are created: The person charged can 
claim he did not examine the article in 
respect of which he is charged and had 
no reason to suspect it was obscene 
(protection for booksellers) and a de- 
fendant can claim that publication is 
justified in terms of the public good in 
the interests of science, literature, art, 
learning or other objects of general con- 
cern—expert witnesses may be called on 
this by either side. 

But even so, the basic problem still 
remains: How do you curb the excesses 
without interfering with civil liberties 
and reputable publishers and publications 
open to prosecution. As long as some 
loopholes remain, pornographers flourish. 
Without them, serious works like Joyce’s 
Ulysses, remain unobtainable—the victims 
of prudish and cautious publishers. 

Roy Jenkins, the Conservative MP for 
Dulwich who pioneered the new British 
act, concedes that headaches abound. His 
comment: “There is a more flourishing 
trade in pornography in this country and 
at the same time a greater lack of pro- 
tection for genuine literature than in any 
country in the Western world.” 


And Canadian law? Not much better. 
Jenkins, an expert student of the problem 
by now, dismisses the Criminal Code 
Amendment as “unfeasible” and other 
British experts tend to agree. Too great 
an opportunity to banish the good with 
the bad, they say, no clear definition 
of what really constitutes an offense. 


And meantime, the peddlers prosper. 
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Making Money in the Commodity Market 


by David Grenier 


TUCKED AWAY AMIDST the tombstone ads 
on the financial pages of the larger dailies 
lies the record of activity on some of the 
world’s greatest and most neglected mar- 
kets—the commodity exchanges. Situated 
in Winnipeg and Chicago, London and 
New York, among other places, these mar- 
kets now are attracting an increasing num- 
ber of sophisticated speculators on the 
lookout for trading opportunities or op- 
portunities of arbitrage. 

Reasons for this resurgence of interest 
are easy enough to uncover. The most 
immediate is probably the sharp decline 
in the tempo of trading on North Ameri- 
can Stock Exchanges, thereby releasing 
siphoned-off funds. 

After feverish bursts of activity on both 
the New York and American Exchanges 
during the first half of the year, volume 
has slackened off considerably. With re- 
duced participation by U.S. investors and 
lack of leadership from Wall Street, the 
Toronto market has at best been sluggish. 
In fact the paltry volume of 890,000 
shares traded on one recent day, Novem- 
ber 2nd, was the lightest since July 1951. 

From a longer term point of view, 
commodity markets have now recovered 
from the dislocations caused by closure 
during the war and in some instances well 
into the postwar period. Volume of trad- 
ing on U.S. commodity exchanges alone 
totaled $26.8 billion in the year ended 
June 30. 

Government intervention in the field of 
agriculture—which has resulted in the by- 
passing of the use of exchanges in market- 
ing—is still confining overall activity. A 
major case in point is Winnipeg, once the 
third largest commodity exchange in the 
world: Canadian government marketing 


of wheat has stifled activity in this case. 
Another instance is U.S. cotton, where 
marketing has been virtually taken out of 
the hands of the private trade to the ac- 
companiment of mounting surpluses and 
to the detriment of the trade as a whole. 

On the other hand, in commodities 
where there is no government intervention 
and no bothersome surplus problems, ac- 
tivity has been at a stepped-up rate this 
year. Typical has been the increased in- 
terest in flax and coarse grains traded in 
Winnipeg—reflecting the possibility of 
scarcity resulting from extensive weather 
damage to this year’s Canadian crops. 

The volume of copper trade in London 
and New York this year has been running 
at record levels. Heightened interest ac- 
companied by sharp price rises have been 
the effect of crippling strikes in the U.S. 
industry together with heavy loss of pro- 
duction. Reports of heavy Red Chinese 
buying of rubber have stimulated activity 
in this market in recent weeks, again due 
to threats of shortages in supply. 

To the informed trader who is agile 
enough to catch major moves such as 
these, a position in commodity futures 
spells big profits. It is a misconception to 
consider that trading in commodities in- 
volves the actual physical purchase, sale 
or transfer of the commodity: what are 
actually traded are contracts for future de- 
livery (“futures”), held on margin. Margin 
requirements are by and large extremely 
low, averaging between 5% to 10% of the 
value of the contract. The leverage af- 
forded is consequently quite enormous 
(which has prompted the description of 
futures trading as “one of our last big 
economic frontiers—the assumption of 
risk for the hope of large gain”). 













How does speculating in commoditie: 
compare with speculating in stocks? Firstly 
the returns on capital employed can be fa: 
greater. To take one instance: anyone in 
terested in speculating on the price o 
copper in recent weeks would have don: 
better to take a position in futures than 
to buy copper stocks. 

Margin requirements for holding a con 
tract of copper as traded on the Nev 
York Commodity Exchange are $1,500. A 
change of one cent in the price of future: 
affects the value of the contract by $500 

A speculator who went long copper a 
the beginning of October and sold out at 
the end of the month would have enjoyed 
a 2% cent rise in futures prices. He would 
have realized $1,250 on his capital of 
$1,500—equivalent to an 83.3% return. 

Alternatively he could have employed 
his $1,500 by buying stock on 50% margin 
in Toronto. On this basis he could have 
picked up 2,400 shares of one junior cop- 
per producer actively traded on the TSE 
and selling for $1.24 at the beginning of 
October. Assuming the speculator was suc- 
cessful enough to pick the high for the 
month ($1.40) as the point for getting out 
of the market, he would have made 16 
cents a share or a total of $384— in other 
words a much smaller return of 25.6% 
of capital employed. 

Because of seasonal price fluctuations, 
shortages in relation to demand, lack of 
buying interest, strike situations, political 
threats, any given commodity may move 
in a fairly wide range in the course of 
single year. Again, rubber is a good ex- 
ample of this process. Only a few years 
ago it was thought that growing production 
of synthetic rubber would more than offse! 
future shortages that might exist from 
time to time in the supply of natura! 
rubber. In actual fact this has not been 
the case, and real threat of shortage ha; 
begun to loom in the past few weeks. 


Thus since early October rubber futur: 
prices have soared by roughly a thir 
realizing over $2,200 on a margin depos 
of $1,000 for any speculator on the lon 
side who maintained his position throug! 
out this period. 


Another case in point is the wool ma 
ket where a dampening effect on pric 
has been exerted recently by heavy offe - 
ings at the Australian auctions—Austra! 2 
being the world’s main exporter of wo: 
In early November alone prices slid « 
by roughly 6 cents from 127.5 cents p 
pound for grease wool deliverable 
December in New York to a low of 12! 
cents. Each cent decline being the equi‘: 
lent to $60 per futures contract, this mea 
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Government marketing has hit hard 
Winnipeg exchange once third larges'. 
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have made about $375 on a margin deposit 
of $750. 

The grains traditionally provide broader, 
less sharply fluctuating markets than some 
f the so-called import commodities (cof- 
sugar, wool etc), but even here 
here are sizeable returns to be had trad- 
ng with a trend. In recent weeks this has 
ccurred in soybeans, one of the few 
rops untroubled by surplus problems. 
ears of weather damage to the crop to- 
ether with good export demand from 
urope—where crops on the whole have 
een poor—saw soybeans tack on 6 cents 
er bushel: equivalent to $300 on $500 
argin, for a 30-day trade. 

Growing realisation of the existence of 
pportunities such as those just cited is 
tracting more and more Canadians to 
¢ commodities field. Their interest is not 
ely in the speculative end of the mar- 
ts. Many firms exposed to the price risks 
volved in holding inventories of raw 
aterials—or having to purchase these 
aterials at later dates to meet prior com- 
‘ilments—are using the commodity ex- 
‘anges for hedging purposes. By hedging 
‘ey obtain a measure of insurance against 
rice fluctuations which would not other- 
Ise exist. 

Chis 
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does not necessarily imply that 


edgers and speculators must be on op- 
Osite sides of the markets. 


A breakdown 
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that a speculator on the short side could 
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of the open position in any commodity will 
most likely show that speculators will be 
both long and short—or buyers and sellers 
—in much the same way as hedgers also 
will take both sides of the market. In 
other words it is quite wrong to see the 
speculator as primarily responsible for 
price movements in commodities—or to 
assume he is consistently right. 

Canadians who take positions in com- 
modity markets very often go a good deal 
farther than making the occasional trade. 
Thus both individual citizens as well as 
Canadian merchant firms hold member- 
ships on such diverse organisations as the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange. the Board of 
Trade and the Mercantile Exchange in 
Chicago, the Commodity Exchange in New 
York and the Wool Associates of the New 
York Cotton Exchange. 

Since memberships of _ these 
change hands for anywhere between $1,000 
to $3,500 at the present time (compare 
this with the cost of over $100,000 in- 
volved in purchasing a seat on a major 
stock exchange) the attractions of high 
returns On a comparatively small capital 
investment are obvious—not simply in the 
many opportunities afforded by these mar- 
kets but also in privileges such as member 


bodies 


commission rates. 

This is not to suggest that pickings in 
the commodity markets are easy — the 
profit potential is still related directly to 
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World-wide interest is reflected in opening activity around copper trading ring of New York Commodity Exchange. 
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the risks run. During the 1945-51 period. 
with many commodities in short supply. 
profits on the long side appeared virtually 
assured. But since then shortages have dis- 
appeared and surpluses have become more 
apparent. complicating the price risk, in- 
viting government price support action and 
other measures. All these factors call for 
an extra measure of sophistication on the 


part of the person interested in trading 
commodities. 
Nor can trading techniques be as- 


similated from comparable procedure in 
the securities field. 

By and large commodity 
open markets reacting to a 
supply and demand situation tog 
any other contingent factors. 
information—as for instance crop reports 
issued by government departments 
is a matter of public information. 
a speculator’s judgment in 


markets are 
fundamental 
ether with 
Significant 





—is 
and 
Consequently 
any given commodity can be as accurate 
a forecast as that of any expert in the 
trade. 

In addition the majority of commodity 
exchanges are regulated by the Commodi- 
ties Exchange Authority in the U.S.—a 
body akin to the provincial Securities Com- 
missions in Canada. The CEA’s policing 
authority is considerable and in recent 
years has led to the suspension of futures 
trading in one commodity on the grounds 
that a corner existed in the market. 
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The Middle East: 


On AuGustT 21, at two in the afternoon, 
I finally skirted the last brick retaining 
wall of the Mandelbaum Gate, and entered 
the State of Israel, leaving Jordan irre- 
vocably behind, just a few yards away on 
the other side of no-man’s land. My sum- 
mer of tramping the Middle East was over, 
but I had seen the Arab world from 
Morocco to Afghanistan, with its multi- 
tude of hardships, its many surprises, and 
above all its charm. 

My adventure began in Morocco, which 
in many ways has best preserved the Arab 
heritage. At dusk in Marrakech, one can 
still find the snake charmers and _ fakirs 
surrounded by an enraptured crowd. The 
casbahs of Fez and Tangiers are second 
to none for intrigue with their innumer- 
able blind alleys and shady characters. 
The great cities of Casablanca and Rabat 
are very Westernized. but it is in the 
medinas that life goes on unchanged by the 
centuries. Here hundreds of aged crafts- 
men huddle in their tiny shops, perfumed 
by the stench of decaying refuse, and 
serenaded by the mullahs calling the faith- 
ful to prayer. 

The dominant characteristic of the 
Orient is an_ infectious timelessness, a 
product of the climate and the traditional 
fatalism of Islam. Hours are passed in 
silent contemplation. Rocks lie in fields 
undisturbed by the ages, and buses run 
on a lazy timetable governed by the policy 
“departure when full”. 

Agriculture is carried on by frontier 
methods, virtually untouched by modern 
mechanization. Arid fields are still har- 
vested with a hand-sickle, and whole 
families often spend a lifetime guarding 
a flock of a dozen sheep. People of the 
East are content with the simple things in 
life, a roof over their heads, a full stomach, 
and their friends. We of the restless Occi- 
dent can well learn a valuable lesson from 
these so called underdeveloped peoples. 
No doubt, it has been a long time since 
most of us have found pleasure in a hand- 
shake and happiness in the commonplace. 

My greatest thrill came in Casablanca, 
where through the United Nations, I was 
given an introduction to Smaal Hamdoni, 
one of the leading members of the Al- 
gerian government in exile. Hamdoni 
picked me up at my hotel at 10 o'clock one 
evening, accompanied by three com- 
patriots, a doctor, a lawyer, and a school 
teacher by profession. They had just re- 
turned from one of their monthly cell 
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by Arthur Scace 


meetings. We spent several hours together, 
discussing the Algerian question, in a 
Moroccan tea house run by a native sym- 
pathizer. These were the first true patriots 
I had ever met. Their eyes glowed with 
devotion to the ideal of Algerian inde- 
pendence, and they all bore the scars of 
French imprisonment and torture as proof 
of their sincerity. 

Only Hamdoni was known by name. 
The other three went under code names 
such as “la bibe”, and “el hamel”. The 
code was used largely to preserve the 
safety of friends and family still in Al- 
geria. About three o'clock in the morning, 
we left for home, dropping each in a 
turn at a deserted street corner, from where 
he would make his way to a dingy lodging 
which was changed nightly as a_ pre- 
cautionary measure. At the time, I re- 
member thinking that if there were many 
more like these, Algerian independence 
would not be long in coming. 

Three days after this meeting, I myself 
flew into Algiers. I had originally planned 
to hitch-hike throughout Algeria, but one 
week before my intended departure, two 
American students were ambushed and 
killed one night at dusk, so it was with 


Travel 
Competition 
Winners 


FIRST PRIZE. To Arthur Scace, 
294 Lytton Blvd., Toronto, under- 
graduate of Trinity College in the 
University of Toronto: $150 and a 
complete set of Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica, for his essay which appears 
on this page. 

SECOND PRIZE. To David A. A. 
Stager, Smithville, Ont., graduate of 
the Ontario Agricultural College, 
Guelph and now attending Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore: $100 
and a_ two-volume Encyclopaedia 
Britannica World Dictionary, for his 
essay on Lebanon. 

THIRD PRIZE. To Wilma Augus- 
tine, 1955 Oneida Court, Windsor, 
undergraduate of the Ontario Col- 
lege of Education, Toronto: $50 and 
an Encyclopaedia Britannica World 
Atlas for her essay on Yugoslavia. 





Morocco to Afghanistan 


little urging that I changed my itinerary. 

With the exception of one bombing, Al- 
giers was relatively calm during my stay, 
although armed soldiers still patrolled the 
streets, and it was forbidden to enter the 
casbah without a military escort. It was 
always a strange sensation to be searched 
for hidden weapons upon entering a de- 
partment store, and once in a movie 
theatre, you were not allowed out until 
the show was over. This was to ensure 
that any potential saboteur would be 
caught in his own trap. 

It is difficult to say whether my imagi- 
nation ran wild in this outpost of rebellion. 
but it seemed to me that there was a cer- 
tain sterility to life in Algiers. People 
rarely laughed. They seemed intent on 
merely doing their business as quickly as 
possible. Wealthy merchants were forced 
to sleep in hospital wards, since the army 
had commandeered most of the available 
hotel space. Worst of all, native inhabitants 
were never very open with strangers. It 
was just as Tom Brady, the New York 
Times correspondent had told me. Algiers 
was one city in which to keep quiet. 

The rest of June was spent meandering 
through Tunisia and Libya, until I eventu- 
ally reached Cairo and the pyramids. Then 
it was on to Luxor with its magnificent 
temples and tombs; and all this time, the 
endless Sahara, with its rock strewn face 
broken only by the occasional sand dune 
or mud village, seemed to engulf even life 
itself. 

Travel in the Middle East is a never- 
to-be-forgotten experience. Hitch-hiking in 
our sense of the word is virtually non- 
existent. Traditional Arab hospitality does 
not extend into this sphere and rides are 
only given for a fee, and after much bar- 
gaining. Buses are the poor man’s Cadillac. 
On a typical trip, one can expect to be 
squeezed into an ancient wooden vehicle. 
filled to twice normal capacity with road 
sick natives, 10-20 babies, several roosters. 
and with any luck, the occasional sheep 
or goat. In traversing the barren plateaus 
of Iran and Afghanistan, one can always 
spot the experienced traveller, for he will 
invariably be riding amidst the luggage on 
the roof top. 

Probably the finest characteristic of the 
Arab people is their hospitality. As @ 
stranger you are fair mark for any con- 
fidence game, but once their guest, they 
will move heaven and earth to be of serv- 
ice. I first experienced this in Kuwait 
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One of the most interesting spots of 
Fez, Morocco, is a busy olive market. 


where the two security officers at the air- 
port, after their first abortive attempt at 
ieportation, adopted me during my stay 
n this desert sheikdom. My money was 
seless as they guided me through the net- 
work of oil rigs and limousines which 
make this the richest country per capita 
in the world. 

At times this generosity can be highly 
embarrassing. While travelling to Jericho 
one day in late August, I was befriended 
by a young Palestinian refugee who in- 
vited me into the El Hazar camp on the 
Dead Sea plain. The camp consisted of 
several thousand squalid mud brick hovels 
which were like ovens in the unbearable 
heat of 125 degrees. Only a few of the 
nen had even sporadic employment and 
he average income per family was about 
525 a year. 

Poverty obliterated all social distinctions, 
nd subsistence consisted of very limited 
ations donated by UNRRA. Yet nowhere 
n the world have I been besieged by so 
any invitations to dinner. Some people 
ere close to starvation, yet all were eager 
nd willing to share their meagre fare and 


feart of Marrakech is the Place of 
Ojemaa el Fna. Beyond is the Kasbah. 


lend me a blanket for the night. Upon 
leaving next morning, rudeness was a 
necessity in refusing a lighter and a pen, 
two symbols of a former prosperity that 
were proferred as tokens of friendship. 

Oriental society entails many concepts 
which are the direct antithesis to our way 
of thinking. As Lawrence stated in the 
Seven Pillars of Wisdom, because of the 
restrictions imposed by Islam on young 
males, homosexuality is rampant. Yet, in 
some countries, chastity among women can 
become a fetish. In the northern areas of 
Afghanistan, men have been known to kill 
their wives for merely appearing outside 
the house, which is considered indecent. 
However as westernization gradually ad- 
vances, some of the old barriers are falling 
away, and many practices prevalent a few 
decades ago are almost non-existent to- 
doy. Polygamy is dying a rapid death along 
with marriage by proxy. 

Unveiled female airline stewardesses ap- 
peared for the first time this summer in 
Kabul. Nevertheless, it is in the area of 
social relationships that one notices the 
marked contrast between city and country. 
Arab urbanites have a life remarkably 
similiar to our own in education, health and 
conveniences. But it is the poor illiterate 
peasants who still retain the culture of 
their forefathers. In Persia, it is still quite 
common for a village girl to be married 
by the time she is 12 and a boy by 13 
or 14. 

Perhaps the most interesting place in the 
Middle East is a small city in Afghanistan 
called Herat. It numbers about 50,000 
people, largely of Mongolian stock, and is 
nestled on the central Asian plateau with 
the cold Siberian wind whipping down 
upon it. Here time appears to have stood 
still for several centuries. Great unpaved 
avenues as wide as our super highways 
stretch endlessly with the only traffic, an 
occasional horse drawn tonga. Herat is the 
site of the Mosalla ruins, the remains of 
the greatest university in all Asia a few 
hundred years ago. 

Only the hardiest travellers arrive by 
the wagon track road and if possible they 
don’t leave by the same route. Despite the 
hardship, it is a worthwhile trip, for it is 
here that one can picture Marco Polo as 
he made his way to the Chinese. Even 
to-day in this town, virtually untouched 
by the passing ages, one can see the cara- 
vans leaving on their slow trek across the 
desert to the fabled cities of Samarkand, 
Kiev and Aleppo. 

There is a great deal that is difficult to 
understand about the East. Laziness seems 
to be the dominant characteristic. Sani- 
tation is an unknown quantity. Indeed one 
either learns to live in abject filth or starves 
to death. Disease is prevalent but due to 
such agencies as the UN and Plan Organ- 
ization in Persia smallpox, malaria and 
drug addiction have been conquered. Yet 
it is still possible to find an opium den 
and 50% of all children die in infancy. 


The impressive gate leading to the Mosque of 
the Andalusians, Fez, built in 10th century. 


These are some of the factors which often 
make a solitary traveller in the Orient feel 
that Rudyard Kipling was right when he 
said 

“Oh East is East and West is West 
and never the twain shall meet” But 
on the positive side. we must never 
forget the people themselves. At times 
they are infuriating. The neutral oppor- 
tunists of Syria and Afghanistan, taking 
with both hands from Russia and the West 
are friends to no man but themselves. For- 
tunately for us these people make up only 
a small minority. 

To know the common people, one must 
live, bargain (the all engrossing game of 
skill), gamble (backgammon) and dress 
like the peasants. As in all nations they 
are the backbone. These are the people 
who can be everlasting friends or shifting 
Communist mobs. I found nothing in my 
travels more heartening than the numerous 
pleas for information about American in- 
tentions, the will to believe in the West: 
everyone's great hope in life was to some- 
day see the United States or Canada. How- 
ever because this was beyond the means of 
all, a passport photo, your address and 
the promise to write were the only pre- 
requisites to a firm friendship. 

To-day, the Middle East is one of the 
four great areas of international tension 
in the world. At present, there are no 
solutions in evidence. Personally, I believe 
that all problems can be solved through 
the one eternal common denominator— 
people. 


Here is the path to peaceful living. Let 
us hope that our generation will have the 
opportunity in the years to come, of com- 
ing into closer contact with men of the 
East and solving our mutual dilemma. 
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Theatre du Nouveau Monde’s Ninth Season 


THE GREEK PLAY, Lysistrata, opened re- 
cently at the Phoenix Theatre, New York, 
with an American directed by a 
French-Canadian, Jean Gascon. Those 
who know the dapper head of Montreal’s 
Theatre du Nouveau Monde are no longer 
surprised at anything he does nor at the 
sensational career of his internationally 
acclaimed troupe. 

Iwice before, the Theatre du Nouveau 
Monde (better know by its initials TNM) 
have performed in New York to a critical- 
ly appreciative but small audience re- 
ception. “I think New Yorkers”, remarked 
Gascon, “only respond to French com- 
panies that bear the Paris label.” 

This is his first directorial assignment 
in the U.S. “I have been given a com- 
pletely free hand,” he said. The fact that 
the Phoenix has undertaken its most ambi- 
tious series of plays in a do-or-die stand 
for public acceptance only serves to height- 


cast 


by Lawrence Sabbath 


en the importance of their choice of 
Gascon to stage this difficult piece. 

This ninth season will be the TNM’s 
quietest in its meteoric history. “After 
three years touring the world, we are 
tired” said Gascon. “It’s time for a sab- 
batical, to stay home and get acquainted 
with our families and to consolidate our 
position locally.” Usually every play they 
do is taken to Quebec City for a _ two- 
day run. This will be the first time that 
they will not tour Ottawa and the smal- 
ler Quebec towns. 

Currently on the boards is an original 
play by a local writer, Francois Moreau. 
The usual December lull will be taken 
up with children’s theatre and come Jan- 
uary they will produce Moliere’s “Les 
Femmes Savantes”. Later, perhaps, a 
musical version of Marcel Dube’s “Zone”. 

Vancouver still wants them for the 
1960 summer festivals. “We tried arrang- 


ing a tour of western cities but summer 
theatre so without 
guarantees or grant there is not 
much chance”, Gascon, “that we 
will make the trip.” The Moscow invita- 
tion of some years ago is still tied up 
with protocol and accepting invitations to 
South America is also dependent on 
guarantees not so far forthcoming. 
When Michael Langham selected Gas- 
con to direct Othello at Stratford this 
summer the decision was the logical out- 
come to the appearance in 1956 of the 
entire TNM troupe at Stratford in 
Moliere’s “Three Farces.”” Some members 
also took part in “Henry Fifth” and it 
was on the reception accorded both efforts 
that the TNM became the choice of the 
Canadian Government to represent Can- 
ada at the Edinburgh Festivals in the fall. 
An amusing story arose out of this 
performance. The group had slaved to 
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Francois Tassé and Madeline Langlois in Synge’s “Playboy of the Western World”, 35th TNM production. 
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only play that they did in two 

It was an rimeé ought 

the talk 

need for 

the two language groups 

The idea was also tried out 
Comedie Canadienne with Anouilh’ 
Lark” and 
In view of the poor reception accorded 
all three it is doubtful whether there will 
be a third attempt. at least not 
while. 

Fight of the 36 ITNM productions hav 
been French translations of English plays 
A ninth, produced only by the ITNM. 
was O'Neill's. “Long Day's Journey into 

Rupert Caplan who 
for veal las Staged an English 


play with English cast for them. In addi- 
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Jean Gascon and cast at a typical rehearsal for “Playboy”. ational and international hooku 


improve their already fair English and Obviously the Nouveau Monde is not 
yet one of the Scottish critics caustically just another dramatic company whose 
referred to their “phony French accents”. members stay together for the financial 
Their first European appearance was profits. For some of the cast who were 
at the 1955 Paris International Festival on the Plouffe Family show the six weeks’ 
of Dramatic Art where they presented tour in spring cost each one $3000 in 
Moliere’s “Three Farces.” The temerity lost income. and this is only one of many 
of their action was only exceeded by the TV shows in which they star. What 
enthusiasm of the critical reception and makes them a distinctive unit is manage ; 
this led to their return engagement in ment’s willingness to risk its reputation Noted Gascon. 
1958, a stop-over on their “grand tour”. touring English centres and _ bringing submitted are 
It is doubtful if any other group in Moliere to France. a oe 
all America ever undertook such a taxing Since its founding in 1951 the TN! What makes 
assignment. Their repertoire consisted of has staged 34 plays for a total of 1 tinctive 
the “Three Farces.” “Le Malade Imagin- performances. Moliere’s / Wa tors which 
aire” and Marcel Dube’s “Le Temp des _ the first. “Le Baladin du Monde Occiden professionalism. Each 


Lilas.” It began in New York in April, tal” (The Playboy of the Western World) painstakingly detailed ar 
thence to Paris, Brussels, Amsterdam and by Synge was its 35th in October. and -ostumes and decor. The 
back to participation in the Stratford the current 36th is the Canadian pla) E and there are 
Festival. concluding with a cross-Canada Francois Moreau. 

tour for a total of 23 towns and %2 per- Their great success has 

formances. with 94 performances of 
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Above: Francois Tassé and Dyne Mousso. 


Left: Denise Saint-Pierre and Huguette Oligny. 
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Jean-Louis Roux and Guy Hoffmann. 


been with them since their start. 

It is not easy to define their acting 
style. They shun fantasy and disclaim any 
identification with “method” techniques. 
“We act as best we know how.” The 
leading members double as directors and 
actors and their sense of teamwork is 
part of their dedicated loyalty to the 
cause of the TNM. Management rarely 
selects a work that gives the best parts 
to women. Rehearsal time is late at night, 
it is not paid for, and although there are 
no understudies, only three performances 
have been cancelled because of illness. So 
strong is their organization that in “Le 
Baladin” neither Gascon (who directed), 
Groulx, Hoffmann nor Roux appeared. 


For its first six years the TNM used 
the Gesu Theater which formed part of 
a church. Jean-Louis Roux co-founder re- 
calls the time when the TNM were per- 
forming Moliere’s “Tartuffe” while the 
church pupils were rehearsing religious 
songs in a room above the theatre. At 
precisely the moment when Tartuffe be- 
gan the seduction of Elmire, there could 
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A scene from Moliere’s “La Jalousie du Barbouille”’. 


be heard the young, sweet voices choral- 
ling the Litany of the Blessed Virgin, “and 
with splendid effects” said Roux. 

It all began in 1951 when Jean Gascon 
teamed up with Jean-Louis Roux upon 
their return from Paris where they had 
spent five years in dramatic companies. 
These one-time classmates in medicine 
at the University of Montreal called on 
Guy Hoffmann, Georges Groulx, Denise 
Pelletier and Jean Gascon’s two brothers. 
Gabriel and Andre (he is treasurer) and 
the TNM were on their way. 

Except for Miss Pelletier, this nucleus 
is still intact, a unique effort, consider- 
ing that these actors have become rich 
from TV and radio, that Guy Hoffmann, 
their great Meliere comic, who is the 
only non-French-Canadian in the group, 
is privately busy with movies, that Groulx 
runs an acting school, and that they are 
married with children. 

Most of them got their start with 
Father Legault and his famed troupe, 
Les Compagnons de Saint Laurent, which 
he began in the Thirties and closed in 


the Forties because the religious authori 
ties felt that he should return to his 
destined mission. 

The TNM raised $5,000 through loca! 
businessmen, which they repaid at the 
end of the first year and have not had 
to borrow since. Regular grants in the 
last few years.—civic, provincial and the 


Canada Council.—have enabled them to 


tour and to continue their high standards 
of production. For every year, save one 
their ledger books have shown a profit. 


Only one problem, which has becom« 
an ideé fixé remains; to find a_ lastins 
home of their own so that they can com 
plete their plans for a permanent troup¢ 
and repertory. “Right now,” says Jeai 
Gascon, “we have all the expenses o! 
a regular theatre and company withou 
having our own. We are tired of workin: 
for the walls of the Orpheum. We nee 
steady directors and a cast of about 1! 
under contract for a year. Already w 
have many who are willing to reduc 
their income on TV and accept thi 
scheme.” 





The many faces of Jean Gascon as seen in some 
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of TNM’s recent 


and successful productions. 
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The Civil Service: 


Pay It Well or Cut Its Numbers 


For 250,000 civiL and military employees 
of the Federal Government October 13th 
was an unlucky day. In a meeting with 
the heads of the three major civil ser- 
vice associations. Mr. Fleming, the Min- 
ister of Finance, announced that the long 
awaited salary increase had been com- 
pletely rejected by the government. “The 
sovernment’s financial position,” said Mr. 
Fleming, “will not permit the assumption 
xf any such enlargement of the cost of 
government this year.” 

In his statement to the staff associa- 
tions Mr. Fleming went on to point out 
that, judging by the applications received, 
large numbers of Canadians were still 
seeking employment in the public service, 
and that he would therefore presume that 
ihe existing rates were reasonably satis- 
factory. He even offered the suggestion 
that the annual increments which civil 
servants received during the first few 
years of service might be interpreted as 
in increase. 

[he staff associations were not merely 
disappointed; they were angry. After more 
than a year of cautioning their members 
to be patient since all would turn out 
ight in the end, they came away from 
‘he meeting with empty hands. Their 
thousands of hours of research, their 
iundreds of briefs so carefully prepared 
ind presented to the Civil Service Com- 
nission and to the government, the in- 
‘erminable meetings with officials and 
ministers at which they pleaded the em- 
ployees’ case, all these had produced ex- 
ictly nothing. 

In a joint statement to the press the 
ssociations denounced the Diefenbaker 
overnment as a “poor employer.” They 
nsisted that the decision amounted to a 
‘emand upon government employees to 
subsidize” the government in its budget- 
ry problems. They declared that they 
vere in no mood to take this decision 
‘ing down. They sat down to plan an 
ppeal over the head of the government 
) the public, the taxpayer who foots 
eir salary bill. 

The associations did not threaten a 
irike as unions would certainly have done 
1 similar circumstances. Section 55 of 
ie federal Industrial Relations and Dis- 
utes Investigation Act specifically ex- 
mpts federal government employees from 
ne certification and collective bargaining 
‘rocess which is established and governed 

the Act. Section 55 does not specific- 

‘ly deny employees the right to strike, 
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but previous governments have made it 
clear that in the event of a strike by any 
group of employees they would feel free 
to take “appropriate disciplinary mea- 
sures.” 

In renouncing the strike weapon the 
associations are merely showing an appre- 
ciation of the facts of life in public ser- 
vice employment. Civil servants, particu- 
larly at the federal level, are a_ pretty 
conservative lot. The amount of support 
which could be generated for even a 
token strike would probably be very lim- 
ited. Most civil servants feel that their 
strongest, and perhaps their only useful 
weapon, is public sympathy. Public sym- 
pathy is not likely to be enlisted by de- 
priving the public of service. Nevertheless 
there is a need to keep the issue before 
the public if any pressure is to be brought 
to bear upon the government. It seems 
likely therefore that the associations would 
welcome a few “unofficial” strikes, suffic- 
ient to support a few headlines, and per- 
haps some editorial support. 

According to the Minister of Finance 
the recommendations of the Civil Service 
Commission would cost a total of $242.,- 
000,000. and if granted would be equiva- 
lent to the yield from a 15% increase 
in the income tax rates. There seems to 
be no doubt that that the Diefenbaker 
government is quite sure that the Can- 
adian taxpayer—and voter—will stand 


GOVERNMENT 

Letter Carriers: $2,850-$3,600 
Lockmaster: 2,880- 4,230 
Laboratory Helper 1,775- 2,220 
Asst. Technician: 2,160- 3,270 
Technician: 3,750- 5,730 
Professional Engineer 4,740-10,140 
Geologist: 4,740- 9,420 
Doctors: 5.880-14,000 
Solicitors: 4,740-11,000 


Information Officer: 3,900- 8,340 


Industrial Relations 

Officer: 3,900- 9,060 

Editor: 3,900- 7,680 
Maximum for Economic 

Adviser: 11,500-12,500 


Professional Economists: 4,200- 9,420 


squarely behind his decision. Most civil 
servants are realistic enough to believe 
the government is probably right. 

What are the facts behind this “labor 
dispute?” Is the government, as it claims, 
acting responsibly and in the public inter- 
est, or is it, as the associations claim, 
buying votes with civil service salaries, 
votes it would otherwise lose as a conse- 
quence of its financial ineptitude? The 
determination of civil service salaries is, 
under law. a joint responsibility of the 
Civil Service Commission and the govern- 
ment of the day. Section 11 of the Civil 
Service Act states that “The Commission 
shall. from time to time, as may be nec- 
essary. recommend rates of compensation 
for any new classes that may be estab- 
lished hereunder, and may _ propose 
changes in the rates of compensation for 
existing classes.” Although the Commis- 
sion proposes, it is the Cabinet and Parlia- 
ment which disposes. “Proposed rates of 
compensation shall become operative only 
upon their approval by the Governor-in- 
Council, and, where any increased expend- 
iture will result therefrom, when Parlia- 
ment has provided the money required 
for such increased expenditure.” 

Fulfilling its responsibility under the 
Civil Service Act, the Commission, in 
June of this year, recommended an in- 
crease for most classes of civil servants, 
averaging about 8 per cent. The recom- 


Comparative Salary Ranges for Government and Industry 


INDUSTRY 

Hod Carriers: $3,000-$4,000 
No Comparison 

Laboratory Helper: 2,000 

Technicians: 3,100- 7,200 

Technologists: 5,700- 8,000 

Prof. Engineer: 4,800-11,000 


Geologist: 5,500-12,000 
Doctors: 8,000-20,000 
Solicitors: 6,000-15,000 


Information Officers: 5,000-12,000 
Industrial Relations 

Officer: 5,000- 15,000 
Editor: 3,500-10,000 
No Maximum 


Professional Economists: 5,000-12,000 


(In the industry listing of maximum salaries, figures in professional classifications 
represent the salary that may reasonably be expected after 10 to 15 years’ 
experience and are not necessarily the top salaries paid). 
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mendation for increase was based on a 
comparison of civil service salaries with 
those prevailing outside for similar classes 
of employment, as of October Ist, 1958. 
The recommendation included a suggestion 
that the increases be made effective retro- 
active to the date on which the compari- 
sons were made. It did not include, or 
take into account, any gains which might 
have been made by private employees 
since October, 1958. 

Wage levels across Canada are estab- 
lished, for the most part, as a result of 
collective bargaining processes. The rate 
which is set as a result of the bargaining 
process may properly be regarded as the 
“market rate.” Most Canadians believe 
that this is a reasonable and fair way 
to determine rates of pay throughout the 
community. and this belief has been re- 
flected in both federal and provincial 
labor laws. Many Canadians, however, 
have reservations about the desirability 
of establishing a similar process in public 
employment. 

Nevertheless a similar arrangement has 
been in operation in Saskatchewan since 
the CCF government came to power, and 
seems to have worked very well. In Sas- 
katchewan civil servants have exactly the 
same rights under provincial labor law 
as any other employees in the province. 
This precedent is one to which federal 
and provincial employees across the coun- 
try have looked with interest and hope, 
but it is not one which governments at 
federal or provincial levels regard with 
anything but a jaundiced eye. 

Last year British Columbia government 
employees staged a token strike to back 
their demands for higher wages and a 
collective bargaining process. Premier 
Bennett shelved the problem by establish- 
ing a Royal Commission to report on the 
issue. Despite initial assurances that the 
Commissioner's findings would be tabled 
in the legislature, and implemented by the 
government, the report has not seen the 
light of day. One may presume that its 
contents, whether or not they included 
recommendations for a negotiated agree- 
ment between the government and its em- 
ployees, were at least distasteful to the 
Bennett regime. 

In the absence of a collective bargain- 
ing process, most governments develop 
some sort of criteria for arriving at “fair 
and reasonable” rates of pay for their 
employees. The principles by which the 
federal Civil Service Commission is to be 
guided in recommending rates of pay have 
been enunciated by both Liberal and 
Conservative governments on several occa- 
sions. The most definitive statement of 
policy in this area was made by Prime 
Minister St. Laurent in December, 1951. 
He said: 

“As I have said on previous occasions, 
the Government’s policy in these matters 
is based on two main principles. First, 
that salary and pay scales and other con- 
ditions of employment in both the civil 
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service and the armed forces should be 
such as to attract and retain persons of 
the right type and necessary qualifications. 
Second, that having regard to the ancillary 
conditions of employment, remuneration 
for each class of work or employment 
should be generally in line with that 
paid for comparable work by good private 
employers. 

Soon after the Conservative govern- 
ment ‘took office, on May Ist, 1958 to be 
precise, Prime Minister Diefenbaker re- 
iterated the Liberal stand in these words: 

“For many years it has been gener- 
ally accepted that two main _ principles 
should guide the determination of sal- 
aries in the service. First the salaries 
must be enough to do the job, that is 
to attract enough of the right kind of 
men and women into the service and keep 
them in it; second, they must be fair as 
between civil servants and people outside 
the service, the taxpayers if you will, 
which means that the salaries we pay for 
any class of work should be comparable 
with those paid by private emplovers for 
similar classes of work, taking into ac- 
count the other terms of employment that 
are necessary to make a fair comparison. 
I think these principles should continue 
to guide us.” 

These principles, however, have been 
matters of government policy rather than 
law. Arnold Heeney. now Canadian Am- 
bassador to the United States, but from 
May 1957 until January 1959 Chairman 
of the Civil Service Commission, recom- 
mended in his monumental report Per- 
sonnel Administration in the Public Ser- 
vice that these principles should be em- 
bodied in a new Civil Service Act so 
that it would be mandatory upon the 
Commission to make its recommendations 
on salary in accordance with them. Here 
are the principles as he set them down 
for inclusion in the law: 

(a) Remuneration shall be such as to 
attract to and retain in the Service a 
sufficient number of properly qualified 
persons as to provide for prompt and 
efficient despatch of public business, 

(b) Remuneration, so far as possible 
and with full consideration for all relevant 
factors, shall be equivalent to that paid 
by good private employers for comparable 
work, 

(c) Remuneration shall be such as to 
maintain appropriate’ relationships be- 
tween levels of compensation for the 
various kinds of work in the civil service, 

(d) Rates of compensation for each 
class in the civil service shall be fair 
and reasonable in relation to the qualifi- 
cations required, the work to be per- 
formed, the responsibility assumed and 
the nature of the services rendered. 

Heeney had already made a very long 
and useful step in the same direction 
when he set up the Pay Research Bureau 
in September 1957. The Bureau, staffed 
with professional statisticians, economists 
and survey experts was charged with the 


responsibility of conducting systematic an- 
nual surveys of prevailing rates for classes 
of employment in Canadian industry an 
commerce which were similar to classe: 
of employment in the civil service. 

This Bureau, under the direction of th: 
Commission, but guided by an Advisor: 
Committee of representatives from the 
Department of Finance, the employin: 
departments and the staff associations ha: 
issued two annual reports, the first in the 
spring of 1958 and the second in the 
spring of 1959. These reports are con 
fidential to the government, the Commis 
sion and the members of the Advisor, 
Committee. The 1958 report, which the 
Minister of Finance subsequently tabled 
in the House, stated that on the basis 
of the available evidence, no general re 
vision appeared to be warranted. How 
ever, there was a need to adjust a limited 
number of classes. 

The associations were very disappointed 
with the Bureau’s 1958 report and the 
Commission’s recommendations. The, 
complained bitterly that the Bureau had 
not been established long enough to con 
duct a thorough investigation. However. 
the Commission stood its ground and the 
government was happy to accept its recom 
mendation. It was particularly happy to 
table the Commission’s recommendation 
and to shift the blame for its negative 
conclusion from the shoulders of the gov 
ernment to those of the Commission. 

The 1959 report of the Bureau, ac 
cepted by the staff associations as 
reliable reflection of the gap which ex 
isted between civil service salaries and 
those prevailing outside, showed discrep 
ancies of up to 20% in a few classes, and 
an average gap of about 8% _ between 
salaries in the civil service and those paid 
by private employers. The Commission's 
recommendations, based on this report 
have not been made public. Although th 
government had the Commission’s recom 
mendations some six weeks before parli: 
ment rose for the summer, Mr. Flemin 
did not announce his decision until Ox 
tober. 

During this intervening period the Com 
mission’s recommendations were returne: 
by the Minister with an admonition t 
look more closely at some aspects of i 
The Commission stood its ground an 
placed the responsibility for denying 4 
increase on the government. It even stuc 
by its recommendation that the increas: 
should date back to October Ist, 195° 
since the comparisons made by the Bure« 
were based on that date. 

There are two elements of this rece 
process which are worth noting. First, t 
process which the Commission uses 
establish comparisons between civil sc 
vice salaries and those outside is now 
thoroughly professional operation for t 
first time in history. ‘Tie move to est 
lish a Pay Research Bureau in the Ca 
adian government followed by one ye 
a similar development in the United Kin 
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jiom. Secondly. the preparation bv the 
Commission of a formal recommendation 
io the government. incorporating an anal- 
vsis of the salary situation and a defence 
of its conclusions. is a new development 
ntroduced by Heeney. 

The 1958 recommendation of the Com- 
nission was of course. no embarrassment 
to the government. The responsibility for 
holding the line” was borne by the Com- 


nission. This vear the government has 
vad to make a decision. which like so 
yany of the decisions it has made this 


vear, involved a fine balance between its 
financial and political implications. After 
contemplating the balance for some four 
nonths the government decided to accept 
the political risks in the interest of a 
better balanced budget. 

A few days before the decision was 
made public voters in the Russell by- 
election. a large proportion of whom are 
servants. sent the Conservative can- 
lidate down to defeat with a margin 
for the Liberal candidate of 7.000 votes. 
5.000 more than the Liberals polled in 
1958. The government's reluctance to 
accept the Commission's recommendation 
on salaries was certainly a major issue 
in Russell. and reflected the feelings of 
federal servants Canada on 
the salary question. 

What about the Canadian 
What stake does he have in the issue’ 
Would his income tax go up 15%, as Mr. 
Fleming implied. if these salary increases 
were granted? What are the implications 
in terms of public service if the Canadian 
government pays almost 10% less for its 
geologists and its accountants, its stenog- 
raphers and nurses, than other employers 
pay for similarly skilled persons? 


civil 


civil across 


taxpayer” 
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There is no doubt in my mind that the 
taxpayer does have a stake in this issue. 
[he civil and military services are the 
‘roups responsible for expending the 5.6 
illion dollars which the taxpayers will find 
this year. The manner in which this total 
mount is spent is of immense importance 
0 every taxpayer. Yet it seems doubtful to 
his taxpayer that it is really in the 
ublic interest to hew to a policy which 
lentifies the government as a “cheap” 
mployer and scares away from govern- 
lent service those persons who feel their 
ills are of a high standard and worth 
le going rates. 

lhe enunciated principles of pay deter- 
ination in the public service are the 
ily principles by which Canada can 

\intain high calibre civil service. Cheap 
nployees are just about as economical 
1 the civil service as cheap rifles would 

in an infantry battalion. The govern- 
ent may well be concerned with bal- 
ncing its budget, but if we can’t afford 
ur civil service, let’s pare it down to a 
ze we can afford. There is nothing to 
¢ Said for paying less for individual ser- 
ices than the prevailing rate for similar 
rvices in the community at large. 
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by Edwin Copps 


The Remarkable 


A NOTEWORTHY anniversary is coming up 
shortly. It will be just three years to 
the day (December 10, 1956) since John 
George Diefenbaker assumed a major role 
in the political life of this country. 

These three short years have been a 
time of phenomenal accomplishment for 
John Diefenbaker. Just how dazzling his 
progress has been is better grasped if 
one recalls the man’s political circum- 
stances as they were three years ago when 
the Tories met in convention in Ottawa 
to choose a successor to ailing leader 
George Drew. At that time, John Diefen- 
baker was an ambitious, hard-working 
private MP. representing a small and 
relatively obscure riding (Prince Albert) 
in northern Saskatchewan. 

Twice he had tried and failed to win 
the leadership of the Tory Party. Not 
only was he denied the No. | post but 
the Tory brass even was reluctant to 
grant him a minor role of any consequence 
in the party councils; these diehards con- 
sidered him a maverick Westerner whose 
views did not jibe with their Bay Sireet- 
oriented philosophy. As the convention 
approached and the name of John Diefen- 
baker cropped up with increasing frequen- 
cy as a likely choice, these old-line Tory 
bosses began looking frantically for an 
alternative. They were ready to support 
almost any trustworthy hack—with or 
without political experience—as long as 
he could block maverick Diefenbaker’s 
bid for control of the Tory machine. 





If Diefenbaker’s outlook was gloomy 
in late 1956, the Tory Party’s was worse. 
The Conservatives had been out of office 
since 1935, had lost five straight national 
elections and held a mere 50 seats in the 
House of Commons. Another election was 
due within a year and few doubted that 
the strong, confident Liberals would make 
it Six in a row. 

Despite his unpopularity with the Tory 
Old Guard, John Diefenbaker won _ the 
party leadership at the 1956 convention. 
His victory came on the first ballot but 
it was no landslide. Opponents within his 
own party had done their best to block 
the Diefenbaker candidacy and it was 
largely by his own hard work in criss- 
crossing the country and lining up dele- 
gates by personal persuasion that Diefen- 
baker managed to thwart them. In spite 
of his efforts, more than 500 of the 1200- 


Mr. Diefenbaker 


odd delegates to that Tory convention 
voted against John Diefenbaker as parts 
leader. 

In the light of his later accomplishment 
it is remarkable how those 500 politica 
professionals who voted against him tha 
day could have been so wrong in theii 
judgment of John Diefenbaker. Littl 
more than six months later this man the\ 
had spurned had worked the most stun 
ning political miracle in Canadian election 
history. reducing the incumbent Liberal 
to a minority party and ousting them fron 
office. Within less than a year he trounce 
them again, piling up the biggest majorit 
ever amassed by any federal parti 
leader since Confederation. 

His phenomenal political feats, how 
ever, are not John Diefenbaker’s proudes 
achievement. His satisfactior 
comes from the social welfare progran 


greatest 


that his election victories and the attain 
ment of legislative power have enable 
him to enact for the Canadian people 
Such a program was clearly in his min 
on that December day three years ag 
when he was named Conservative leade 
and when, his voice choking with emotion 
he rose to thank the convention delegate 
for their support. 

“From now on,” said Leader Diefer 
baker. “let us emphasize what this part 
stands for rather than what it is agains 
I want each of us to speak for the unde 


privileged. I want each of us to be ded 
cated to the welfare of all. It has bee 
unjustly said that this party is the part 


The PM: “We are not boasting”. 
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of big interests. The biggest interest of all 
s the welfare of the average Canadian 
ind that is my main interest and the 
nain interest of this party.” 

At that convention, just before naming 
vim leader, the Tory platform-drafters 
ad drawn up a modest social welfare 
rogram. Its estimated cost was $170,000- 
OOO. The incumbent Liberals scoffed at 
t as a reckless bribe offer. made by a 
party with no hope of gaining office and 
herefore with little risk of having to 
Keep its promise. 

On the eve of his third anniversary as 
fory leader. John Diefenbaker was able 
to go before the Canadian electorate re- 
cently and proudly cite how he and his 
sovernment had kept their social welfare 
pledge. Far from being a reckless exag- 
veration. the $170,000,000 outlay that the 
fory planners had envisioned just three 
years ago had turned out to be a modest 
inderestimate. In its  two-and-one-hali 
vears in office, the Diefenbaker Govern- 
ment had boosted Canada’s social welfare 
spending by more than $500,000,000. 

Here are some of the items: 

Old Age Pensions: increased 53°, from 
5379,000.000 under the Liberals in 1956- 
57 to $578.000.000 today. Old age assist- 
ince (payments other than pensions) 
umped 60° to $32,000,000 a year. 

Family Allowances: increased by $100.- 
000.000 annually. 

Disabled Pensions: 
from the Liberals’ 
Fories $18.000,000. 

Unemployment 


increased 150°, 
$7.000.000 to the 


Assistance: increased 
from $4.000.000 to $24,000,000. 

Hospital Insurance: long promised by 
the Liberals but put into operation by the 
fories at a federal outlay of $160,000,000 
innually. 

‘Blind Pensions: increased 50°. 
>3,000,000 to $4,500,000. 


S00. 


from 


These are new outlays made by the 
fories on what Prime Minister Diefen- 
vaker himself calls “the social 
ccount™. They do not include the greatly 
government expenditures for 
ich programs as housing and farm assist- 
nee. On housing, the Tories have dis- 


justice 


ncreased 


irsed some $700,000,000 since taking 
ffice, twelve times as much as_ the 
iberals voted for the same _ purpose 


iring their last three years in power. 
irm assistance jumped 100%, to $170.- 
0.000 a year under the Tories against 
ily $85,000,000 handed out by the 
iberals in the last year of their admini- 
ation. 

“We are not boasting,” said John 
iefenbaker as he cited the record of his 
markable three-year performance. “But 
ere are times when the exact figures 
ust be brought forward to give positive 
oof of the truth . . . We have achieved 
nd actually surpassed the objectives of 
ir planning . . . We shall persevere with 
¢ implementation (of) what we set out 
’ accomplish.” 
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Delight Since 1818 


FREE BOOKLET OF DANISH RECIPES, BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
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Its exclusive "Ullecel, Filter 
Tip is the most effective filter 

yet developed .. . a filter that 
guarantees extra filtered mildness, 
extra smoking pleasure. 


du MAURIER’s twin-foil packs 
preserve freshness to the very 
last cigarette its distinctive 
package is flat, compact 

and convenient. 


du MAURIER cigarettes are 
firmly packed for finer, longer- 
lasting smoking pleasure. 








THE TREND TODAY...IS TO 
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VB-M2 


A Really Milder High Grade Virginia Cigarette 


Medicine © 


by Claire Halliday 


Unrestricted use of nitroglycerin advised: 
Dr. William Evans, eminent British heart 
specialist, considers many of his colleagues 
negligent in not instructing their cardiac 
patients properly in the use of glyceryl 
trinitrate (nitroglycerin) for their heart 
condition. He says they should be told 
to chew up or crunch the tablets for 
prompt relief, and to use them as often 
as necessary. 

Patients are often instructed to employ 
the drug sparingly lest they become 
accustomed to its use. On the contrary, 
he says, its prophylactic use should be 
emphasized and the patient told to take 
a tablet before any exercise that ordi- 
narily brings on pain. Also, the tablets 
should be fresh as they lose their potency 
with age. 

Dr. Evans also stresses that attendants 
at the hospital and the family physician 
should use the same terms in telling the 
patient of his condition. It can be very 
confusing to the patient if all the terms 
for cardiac infarction are used, one doctor 
referring to cardiac thrombosis, another 
to myocardial infarction, another to coro- 
nary thrombosis, and others still to angina 
or angina pectoris. This article appears 
in the January 3lst issue of the British 
Medical Journal. 


Fasting to lose weight: An article in the 
May issue of Metabolism describes the 
treatment for obesity of 5 women and 
4 men (aged 20 to 60 years) in the Pied- 
ment Hospital in Atlanta, Georgia. Six 
of these had previously tried to reduce but 
failed. The fasts lasted from 4 to 9 days: 
they were up and about, drank water 
freely, and black coffee or clear tea if 
desired. They had no intense hunger and 
few undesirable symptoms. Mild _ head- 
aches were relieved by headache tablets. 
and stomach discomfort by water. “Dur- 
ing the fast, many reported a marked 
sense of well-being, suggesting a mild 
euphoria.” Their weight loss averaged 
2.6 lb. a day for the men and 2.7 Ib. 
a day for the women. 


At the end of the fasting period, they 
were given dextrose (from 25 to 100 
grams) prior to a 600 to 800 caloric 
diet which, oddly enough, was all they 
could eat. Follow-up studies showed that 
they all maintained most of the weight 
loss achieved during the fast, and mos! 
have continued to lose weight by further 
dieting. 
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Chess 
by D. M. LeDain 


CaRLos BIELICKI, of Argentina, won the 
fifth biennial world junior championship at 
Munchenstein, Switzerland. Twenty-six 
national representatives, including Can- 
ada’s David Grimshaw, of Toronto, took 
part. 


In his game with Parama, of Yugo- 
slavia, the champion scored a direct hit 
with an ‘atom bomb’ double check trig- 
gered by a Queen sacrifice. 

White: B. Parama, Black C. Bielicki. 
1.P-K4, P-QB4; 2.Kt-KB3, P-Q3; 3.P-Q4, 
PxP; 4.KtxP, Kt-KB3; 5.Kt-QB3, P-QR3; 
6.B-KKt5, P-K3; 7.Q-B3, B-Q2; 8.Castles, 
Kt-B3; 9.Q-Kt3, KtxKt; 10.RxKt, Q-R4; 
11.B-K2, B-B3; 12.P-B4, P-KR3; 13.BxKt, 
PxB; 14.Q-R4, P-B4; 15.PxP, QxBP; 
16.B-Q3, Q-B4; 17.P-B5, B-K2; 18.P-B6, 
B-B1; 19.B-K4, P-Q4; 20.B-B3, Castles; 


ACROSS 


1 And yet round steak could help to provide one. (6, 4) 





Q-K1, B-Q3; 24.R-Kt7, R-QB1; 25.P-KR4, 
P-Q5; 26.Kt-K4, QxPch!!; 27.KxQ, BxKt 
dbl.ch. 28.Resigns. 


Solution of Problem No. 232 (Mott- 
Smith), Key, 1. Kt-B6. 

Problem No. 233, by A. Ellerman. 
White mates in two. (10 + 10) 


More Food for Thought 


by Louis and Dorothy Crerar 








Puzzler 


by J. A. H. Hunter 


THE OLD LADY picked up the little china 
figure. “It’s Dresden, you know,” she told 


me. “I’ve treasured it ever since the chil- 


dren gave it to me one birthday over forty 
years ago.” 

“A lovely gift,” I commented. “That 
must have cost them quite a bit.” 

She smiled. “Six dollars, and that was 
a lot those days. The girls each gave 
thirty-seven cents. And the boys all gave 
the same, but more than the girls.” Sh 
hesitated, thinking. “It was less than fifty 
cents each, but I forget exactly. 

“IT had more boys than girls in my class,” 
the old teacher concluded. 

I replaced her treasure reverently. Ther: 
was far more than intrinsic value involvec 
there. 

How many were there in her class? (115 


Answer on Page 60. 


6, 28 What the gourmand does with it is in reverse order. (4-5) 





10 This course is a bit thick, especially on the ape chopped up to 
make it. (3, 4) 
11 Fruit that will make a vocalist do without a roll, as it were. (7) 
12 It’s been in butter a long time. (3) 
13 Dressing for dinner? (5) 
15 Did this painter find bicarbonate of soda helped him to? (5) 
16 When first we practise to, we evidently haven't the spider's 
skill. (7) 
18 Where to catch that deceitful herring? (3, 3) ; 
21 Bulls in china shops and overdoing 17, 34, are the cause of 
many. (6) 
23 What gives? Haul in Porgy’s woman. (7) 
27 He travels the fastest who travels... ? (2,3) 
28 See 6 
30 A Scotch lassie came through it without any intoxicating 
effects, as for as we know. (3) 
31 “Not to go back is somewhat to...” (Pope) (7) 
32 Pickle, with something to cool it—over-frieze it, perhaps? (7) 
33 The meat from his ranch should be just dandy. (4) 
34 See 17. 
DOWN 
1 It is never eaten at breakfast time. (6) 
2 Not conscious of a new aura. (7) 
3 Sort of food one may dig into. (5) 
4 This could come as a relief to those trying to get the lay of 
the land. (3) 
5 Draws a few prizes. (6) 
7 Fruit grown on mountainous stretches below zero. (7) 
8 _— occur, for the superstitious, on Friday the thirteenth? 
(8) . . , 
a — = old cat to eat? (And not a hot-dog, either!) (4, 4) senate ie 
See 19 — ‘ROSS 26 Hall é 7 i 
17, 34 Advice to the dejected having a cavity to fill. (3, 5, 3, 2, 5) ere 29 oo — 
19, 14 What the sponger feels for the cook, providing the 19 is 1 Lobe 31 Overt 9 Ball games 
. not bare. (8-4) ; 3 Mailed fist 32 Derogatory 13 Nudes 
20 Yehudi Menuhin always carries his own. (A fussy eater, no 10 Utica 33 Isis 15 Book of Job 
3 doubt) (4) 11 Dissenter 17 Yodel 
22 Such a person didn’t have his fare, probably. (7) 12 Highlander DOWN 19 Asbestos 
24 War started him or finished him. (7) 14 Grin . 21 Nuclear 
25 Suitable location aboard ship for the rear-admiral’s quarters? 16 Outwardly 1 Laughton 23 Chalets 
. (6) " 18 Ohms 2 Bridget 24 Brewed 
26 Its hard heart is enough to make an eel cry into the 13. (6) 20 Anne 4 Aid 27 About 
29 Where Calpurnia went a-marketing? (5) 22 Sidekicks 5 Lisle 28 Berg 
32 A this of 32A, uncooled, shows there’s a meal in hand. (3) 25 Rich 6 Diet 30 Ear (482 
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For discriminating giving, no gift is finer than a year 
ad subscription to 
Saturday Night. 


Every two weeks from 










this Christmas till next, 
Saturday Nig ght will 
remind your Saad of 
your thoughstal 
compliment to 
their reading 


habits, 


1959 GIFT RATES 


Only $2.50 each when four or more 
gifts ordered. 


BGG od cd wiatene atacaaiersrecs $ 4.00 
DR iiiietrckeausoeee $ 6.50 
PE eake< vecewuadwe $ 8.00 
Mi NI i io 5cis e sisixiccolick $10.00 


Each additional gift...$ 2.50 


These rates apply to Canada only, 
For gifts to Great Britain, U.S.A, 
and Commonwealth countries, add eae 
$1.00 for each gift; for all other 
countries add $2.00. 
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SATURDAY NIGHT 73 Richmond Street West, Toronto 


‘lease send Saturday Night for one year to each of the = ==MY NAMEIS................. 


2) 


ersons whose names are listed below. MY ADDRESS IS .... 
My remittance for $ is enclosed [] Send Gift Announcement Cards to me CITY OR TOWN 
P| : LJ Send Cards to my friends ae oe ; ; 
ee en ee signed Include my own subscription with this order 
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“Dewars Special SCOTCH WHISKY 


distilled, blended and bottled in Scotland 
available in various bottle sizes 
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Long, thin 
crisp ‘‘twigs”’ 
with a 
piquant 
savoury 
flavour 
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Peter Sellers: Chasing Q-bombs like a Keystone cop. COCKTAIL PARTY 





SOCIAL STANDING 








Films 


by Mary Lowrey Ross siiaitaias 
assortment of 


novel cocktail 


More Medieval Monkey Business nz RE OO biscuits 


MADE BY 


POLITICAL SATIRE is a wonderful field for circles. Having got the tiger by the tail. PEEK FREAN’ S 


MAKERS OF 


comedy, with a tradition that goes all the makers of the film. like the creators 
the way back to Aristophanes, taking in of the Q-bomb have difficulty in figuring amon} CED heuilf 
Swift and Mother Goose along the way a way to let go. In the end they abandon 


FOR OVER 100 YEARS 







Its advantages for the movies are ob- parody and take to slapstick. with the 
vious. Given a small logical premise, Q-bomb popping in and out of the chase 
the political farce can proliferate ideas like a keystone cop. 
as Variegated and irrational as the world The three chief roles—those of Grand 
we live in. Duchess Gloriana, her Prime Minister 
This is the method followed in T/ie and the leader of her expeditionary force 
Mouse That Roared. Its political centre are all played by Peter Sellers who is 
here is Grand Fenwick. a tiny European probably very tired by this time of being 
anachronism which decides to declare reminded that he isn’t any Alec Guinness. 
var on the United States. Its motives He isn’t, but he is a competent enough 
ire purely economic. Grand Fenwick, performer to carry a comedy that de- 
which has been living in the past ever pends less on the virtuosity of its cast 
since the middle ages has nevertheless than on the inventiveness of its ideas. 
\ept an alert eye on contemporary trends The Devil's Disciple, a minor Shavian 
ind has noted that the best way out comedy, fits into the screen more com- 


‘f national bankruptcy is defeat and re-  fortably than most of the works of ¢fiRA SPEcy, 








\abilitation at the hands of the U.S.A. 

So the Prime Minister of Grand Fen- 
vick evolves the business-like plan of 
aking defeat for granted, the rehabilita- 
ion to follow automatically. This ad- 
lirable scheme comes to grief however 
vhen Grand Fenwick inadvertently de- 
eats the U.S.A., which is too much taken 
p with a national air-raid drill to notice 
lat it has been invaded. Meanwhile the 
‘ory manages to stand international be- 
avior on its head, a position in which 

looks disquietingly normal. 

The film is wonderful as long as it 
licks to its main premise, which is that 
nodern America is quite as daffy as 
iedieval Grand Fenwick. Once the twenty 
‘owmen capture New York however, and 
larch off triumphantly with the newly 
vented Q-bomb, the story begins to 
evolve in more and more desperate Olivier: With a literary uppity air. sen. 


GOLD LABEL 


Bulloch Lade 


SCOTCH WHISKY 
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Your guests are certain to appreciate 
the delicate orange flavor which has 
earned COINTREAU Liqueur a reputation 
among connoisseurs everywhere as 


“THE CROWNING TOUCH 
TO A PERFECT DINNER” 


For a free copy of ‘‘ gourmet’s guide send request to 
GOODERHAM & WORTS LTD. 1500 St. Cotherines St., W., Montreal 
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cooking 
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PLAIN OR FILTER TIP 


CIGARETTES 








George Bernard Shaw. This is partly be- 
cause the action is easily expandable. 
partly because Shaw himself seems to 
have been content to mix less than the 
usual quota of dialectics with his dialogue 
The characters here are kept much too 
busy fighting the American Revolution 
‘to work up much argument over the 
principles of the struggle. When they do 
get round to debate in the final sequences 
they speak in the recognizable voice of 
Shaw, but of a Shaw less concerned with 
expounding revolutionary principles than 
in jibing at the British war effort. 


Kirk Douglas is on hand as the Devil's 
disciple who obligingly turns martyr. 
and Burt Lancaster performs as the Pres 
byterian parson turned fighting man. A, 
General Burgoyne, Laurence Olivier pre 
sides over these conversions with th 
uppity air of a literary man more in 
terested in Shavian paradox than i: 
colonial skirmishings. For the rest it i 
treated pretty much as a Western, wit! 
ex-parson Lancaster performing as_ the 
rescuing sheriff. 

The Best of Everything purports to bx 
the story of half-a-dozen career girls em 
ployed by a large New York publishing 
firm. It seems it is a frantic business ir 
which everyone is kept working all hours 
at practically everything except reading 
and publishing manuscripts. Most of the 
female staff have urgent outside in 
terests which range from auditions t 
abortions. The members of the male 
staff however are interested exclusivels 
in seduction and seem on the whole 
have a better time than the girls. 


The background sets, at once lavis 
and vaguely bookish, are perfectly ap 
propriate to the type of people whi 
are crazy about reading but never ca: 
seem to find a minute for it. Amon: 
the chief tension-sufferers in this han 
some amorality play are Joan Crawfor 
Brian Aherne, Louis Jourdan, Hop 
Lange. Don Harron and Suzy Parke 
They are a very good-looking and wel 
dressed group of non-book-worms. 


Crawford & Aherne: Non-bookworm 
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anda 
rustrated folks generally have long 
of the North American contin- 
ent as a good place for trving out 

new and better way of living. and those 
who made the experiment have 


the social scientist with labora- 





tory specimens for the study of the more 
curlous manifestations of homo socius 
Some of the experiments were the crea- 
tions Of newly arrived immigrants. others 
sprang from the grass-roots of a frontier 
here old ties and standards were weak- 
ening. and still others were reactions 
he severe economic depressions which 
periodically hit the continent. 

Social Credit in Alberta belongs io 
he third class. Social Credit itself was 
n economic theory first propounded tn 
England by C. H. Douglas and of inter- 

primarily to the professional econom- 
st. Social Credit in Alberta is something 
se: it is the story of what the Douglas 
eory started in that province. and its 

iin interest is for the social psychologist 
the social-political philosopher. 

The present book. The Soc ial Credit 
Vovement in Alberta (John A. Irving. 
niversity of Toronto Press. $6) is a 
esentation of that story by one who ts 

ly equipped with the tools of the two 
sciplines mentioned. The author tells 

in the Preface that his book “is 
sed mainly upon interviews with people 

Alberta. but private papers, private 
lections of newspapers and other files. 

meographed materials, leaflets. pamph- 

government brochures. newspapers 
ticles. and books have also been used. 

In some 250 pages the author has made 
ch good use of these sources that the 
esent reviewer (who was an eye- and 
ir-witness of the events narrated) can 
hink of no important facet of that many- 
ceted movement which he has ignored 

overlooked. The narrative, moreover. 
icceeds in recapturing something without 
hich it would not at all be the whole 
ruth: the crescendo of intense and prov- 
nce-wide excitement during the eighteen 
ionths preceding the election of August, 
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that, as some 
Irving 


there was more in it than 
of the statements quoted by Dr. 
clearly show. 

[he prospect of a new era, with eco- 
nomic freedom an accomplished — fact. 
poverty in the midst of plenty a thing of 
the past. made a most exhilarating impact 
on a public deeply moved by what the 
depression was doing to the lives of de- 
cent people. Some of the interviewees 
talk about those days in a that 
reminds one of Wordsworth’s lines about 
another time of high optimism concern- 
ing the future: “Bliss was it in that dawn 
young very 


way 


be be alive. but to be was 
heaven.” 

The closing chapters (8-11) may strike 
some readers as unduly repetitious. It 
should be said. however. that these chap- 
ters contain the sort of content—illustra- 
tions, quotations, and so forth—which 
involve frequent recurrence to the main 
features of the story, and chapter 11. the 
last. chapter. explicitly examines these 
features in the light of the explanatory 
concepts of social psychology. Repetition, 
moreover. in the exposition of intricate 
matters, can be a failing that leans to 
virtue’s side inasmuch as it serves to fix 
the salient features firmly in the mind. 
with the 
climax 


Dr. Irving’s narrative ends 


summer of 1935, which saw the 
of the popular upsurge he set out to de- 
scribe. To satisfy the curious, however. 
two observations may be interpolated here 
touching the immediate aftermath. First, 
the Dominion Government, despite _ its 
fear of using the big stick lest it exac- 
erbate popular feeling and — horrible 
thought — cause the outbreak to spread 
provinces, 
interfer- 
monetary 


depression-ridden 

blocked any direct 
ence banks and the 
system. The “Aberhart dollars” 
peared from circulation, though as curi- 
have already perhaps more 
the Social 


to other 

nevertheless 
with the 
disap- 


they 
than their face value. Second, 
Credit Party won every election 
1935, and this year (1959) it brought 
Alberta the further distinction of winning 
found 


osities 


since 


an election so thoroughly that it 
itself practically a one-party government. 

Those who 
only find in this book a chance to relive 


were on the spot will not 
old memories but they will discover fea- 
they did not 
discover the 


tures of the movement 
know about. 


facts about a movement which, like many 


Outsiders will 


others of its kind, is sure to become dis- 
myth, and 
psychologists will 


torted in a haze of legend, 


plain lie. Professional 
find in it an interesting contribution to 
their own science. 

There are four appendices, two of them 
presenting a short and clear summary of 


the platforms of the parties contesting 


the election of 1935. There is also an 
excellent index. A misprint occurs on 
p.60: H. R. Weir should be J. A. Weir. 


On p.211. should “inverse ratio” be “direct 


ratio”? 
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Bennett: Portrait of Greatness 


by Arnold Edinborough 


waste words 
In fact this account of 
the friendship of two notable Maritime 
figures is as abstract and squeezed of 
details as a book could be. Lord Beaver- 
brook wants to tell of his friendship with 
R. B. Bennett and just that. He is not 
talking about the external circumstances 
in which that friendship was maintained. 

This is not to say that the book is 
impersonal—quite the reverse—for there 
is documentation here of such personal 
things as the source of R. B. Bennett's 
wealth. Beaverbrook says the lost election 
of 1921 was “due in part to attacks on 
Bennett as a man of wealth . and Ben- 
nett had in fact become a_ millionaire.” 
Beaverbrook outlines how Bennett had 
bought into the Canada Cement Com- 
pany. had been a Beaverbrook nominee 
of the Calgary Power Company and co- 
financer with Beaverbrook of the Calgary 
Brewing Company and the Alberta Pacific 
Grain Company. Also there is the “true 
story that is stranger than fiction” of how 
management of 


Lorp BEAVERBROOK doesn't 


on his Friends. 


Bennett took over the 
the E. B. Eddy Company. 

There is also a personal but pathetic 
picture of Bennett, now Viscount Bennett, 
setting up house at Juniper Hill. He was 
determined, after not having a house of 
his own all his life. to entertain the 
notables of England at Juniper Hill. But 
he moved to England in February 1939 
and no sooner was his house ready for 
entertaining than the war “Phe 
long weary war worried him desperately. 
Want of transportation isolated him from 
friends and visitors. He spent many lonely 
hours in the great house he had prepared 
with such meticulous care. His dream of 
important weekend events was over”. 

The friendship between Beaverbrook 
and Bennett was based on devotion to 
the older man by Beaverbrook and also 
on a shared belief in the importance of 
the British Empire. It is tragic that Ben- 
nett’s touchiness should have alienated 
Beaverbrook (and that Beaverbrook 
should have given just cause for such 


came. 


alienation) at the very time of the Im- 
perial Conference. There, at least in 
Beaverbrook’s opinion, Bennett, unpre- 


pared for the duplicity of Neville Cham- 
berlain and Baldwin, lost any chance he 
may have had of putting his Imperial 
ideas into effect. 

It was not the first time that Beaver- 
brook and Bennett had quarrelled, but 
it was the most serious quarrel in_ its 
effect on the outside world. It is one of 
the great interests of this book that it 
documents these quarrels, and shows how 
people in political life must often  sub- 


merge their personal opinions in orde 
to further the public good. 

With the Imperial Conference set asid 
as a disaster, Beaverbrook goés on to sa 
that Bennett handled the depressio 
brilliantly, though he gives no indicatio 
why he thinks so. He says “in truth 
am convinced that no other man bi 
Bennett would have had the courag 
to guide the shattered fortunes of Car 
ada along uncharted waters of financ. 
and through unexplored forests of i 
dustry It may be difficult for som 
of his critics to appreciate and understand 
this high praise. But my claim on h 
behalf will be justified when the paper: 
relating to the Canadian financial cris 
that have been given into my keeping ar 
deposited by me or my successors in the 
Bonar Law-Bennett Library in the Uni 
versity of New Brunswick. This transfe: 
is set for 1967, twenty years after the 
death of Bennett”. 

Quarrels notwithstanding, Beaverbrook 
concludes: “I loved the man. Happily, per- 
fection in character and conduct is not 
necessary to arouse affection, love and 
devotion. Bennett was true, Over every- 
thing he was true to himself and_ his 
friends. He was foremost among men 

“He was good. He was great. And in 
fullness of time his reputation will grow 
and expand”. 

Friends will be interesting to anyone 
who lived through the depression in Can- 
ada. It will be interesting to anyone who 
knows Tory politics. But it will appe 
to all readers because of its essenti 
directness in charting a deep and _ in 
portant friendship between two men w! 
have been giants in modern Canada. 


Friends, by Lord Beaverbrook—Brir 


Book Service—$2.50. 





R. B. Bennett: True to himself. 
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Vhat Made Them Tick? No Answer 


by R. M. Baiden 


UNDERTAKE both to delineate and to 
plain the process of human achieve- 
ont is a formidable task for the most 
-ceptive of intellects. This, however, is 
actly what is promised in Flame of 

er. It is also, unfortunately. exactly 
at the book does not provide. 

Author Newman states in his prologue 
t this book is “an examination in depth 

the compulsive drive for business 
ccess that has been a major shaping 
ce in Canadian history”. For purposes 

this examination he has selected 11 
10us. Or at least well-known. Canadians. 
ie is careful to say that the selection 
s not determined by considerations of 
ography or industry selection, but rather 
“an attempt to personify the evolution 

this countrys economic thinking. It 

a chronicling of fashions in high 
nance. The approach is biographical. 
t motives are analyzed as closely as 
sults”. 
The subjects for this examination in 
pth are Sir Herbert Holt. Lord Strath- 
na. Sir William Van Horne. Sir James 
nn. Sir Harry Oakes. Lionel Forsyth. 
bert Labine. the Steinberg brothers. 

Hans Lundberg. Donald Gordon and 
P. Taylor. 

Leaving aside any reservations concern- 

g the merits of the choices. (were Oakes 
nd Forsyth. or are Labine. the Steinbergs 
1 Lundberg men of real power? What 

such men as R. S. McLaughlin. Arthur 

sighen. J. S. D. Tory and James Muir?) 

is the measure of the task that New- 

n sets for himself in Flame of Power: 
Only the rare individual possesses the 
er balance to brandish great economic 
er without distorting himself in the 
cess. It is with the remarkable manner 

hich this precarious balance of mind 

struck by eleven of the most power- 

Jusinessmen in Canadian history that 

book is concerned.” 

is a measure Newman fails entirely 

leet. His concept of an “examination 

epth” amounts to little more than 

‘paper Or magazine anecdotes. We are 

told the “how” of any significant 

n by his subjects and we are left. 

y unguided. to infer the “why” of 
e actions. 

discussing Sir Herbert Holt, described 

he author as “the only businessman 

anadian history ever to match the 
ence of a Rockefeller, a Carnegie, 

Ford”, we are told: 

hree inches over six feet, he walked 
the heavy gait of a tugboat skipper. 
g his knees to compensate for the 
of an imagined ship. His face re- 
led nothing so much as a carefully 
ed and smoothly polished Irish 
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potato punctured by pinched. garter-blue 
eyes. The broad. crew-cut head bulged 
as if straining to hold in the turmoil of 
its contents. His rain-grey suits and stiff 
white collars, with their encircling funereal 
neckties, fitted him with the awkwardness 
of a staunch Presbyterian minister's go- 
to-picnic outfit. He had an_ irrational 
hatred of barbers.” 

Of this man. described by the author 
as One who approached closer than any 
other to controlling Canada’s fiscal policv. 
we are vouchsafed this illumination 

‘Holt’s closest associate was Severe 
Godin . . . ‘Sir Herbert’. Godin recalls. 
‘wanted everyone to think that he was 
a man of steel. Actually. he was lonely 
and extremely shy.” 

And that. apart from a few essentiall\ 
clubhouse anecdotes is all the insight 
Newman ever provides into the life of 
a man who “lived in the agony of self- 
imposed solitude. He had no intimates 
and few diversion. He wove brilliant and 
uncommonly intricate financial webs. re- 
maining always within a seldom punctured 
cocoon of anonymity”. Nowhere is ther 
an explanation for either his agony or 
his solitude or his lack of diversions: no 
example of an “intricate financial web” 
and not even a mention of what happened 
on those rare occasions when his cocoon 
sprang a leak. 

This same cavalier treatment of his 
Stated purpose is apparent in every one 
of Newman’s subjects. In discussing Lord 
Strathcona, for example. he had this to 
say about Strathcona’s (then Donald 
Alexander Smith) early vears: 

“During his thirty years in Labrador, 
Smith acquired the insensibility to both 
hatred and loyalty which later allowed 
him twice to betray his political allegiances 
and to promote some of the most question- 
able deals in Canadian business history. 
Yet the local Indians and Eskimos re- 
garded him as such a benevolent monarch 
that after he became rich, a delegation 
of Nascopies journeyed all the way to 
Montreal and demanded that Smith buy 
Labrador. kick out the Moravian mis- 
sionaries who followed him. and become 
king.” Here is a passage that literally 
cries for interpretation and explanation. 
What do we get? This: 

“It wasn't solitude for me.” Smith rem- 
inisced about Labrador. ‘I knew every- 
body there from the oldest white trader 
to the youngest Indian hunter and his 
dogs. I was always busy, and when I had 
no definite task, I was planning’.” 

Again, in discussing Sir James Dunn, 
described by Newman as the man who 
“succeeded in Canada’s most daring coup 
a scheme, nurtured through a quarter 


m 








century of patient and deliberate plan- 
ning. which delivered into h 
$75 million Algoma Steel Corporation for 
an investment of under $10 million.”, we 
are given this sort of insight 

“Annoved by a railway stewards man- 
ners or by the preparation of his order 
Dunn would tear the cloth off the table 
dumping his dinner to the floor. At air- 
ports he often grabbed the reservation 
desk telephone to place private calls and 
to bellow out orders to his subordinates 


His favorite suit was white serge. worn 


with a white shirt and set off by a pillar- 
box red necktie.” Interesting? Perhaps 
Iijuminative? Rubbish 

But s in the chapter devoted to 


E. P. Tavlor that the pretentiousness of 
this book is most obvious 

In discussing Taylor's rise to financial 
authority. Newman states 

“Tavlor’s religion is business. Taylor 
himself denies this economic atheism. ‘I 
don’t work at high pressure and | don't 
work for money. he insists. “Maybe 1] 
did initially. but certainly not now.” 

Newman then makes this observa- 
uion: 

“Such protests can be discounted by 
a fairly obvious fact: E. P. Taylor is the 
most successful Canadian businessman of 
his generation, and one of the most in- 
fluential financiers in the world.” 

Splendid, you say. At last we are going 
to get behind the facade. But you would 
be wrong. What we get is a bromide: 

“In mid-century Canada. Tavlor has 
become as much a symbol as a man. He 
stands out in the classic struggle between 
the haves and the have-nots as the epi- 
tome of riches gained and business power 
wielded.” 

And that is about as close as the book 
ever comes to providing insight. Newman 
never comes to grips with the challenge 
he sets himself. His “explanations” are a 
jumble of thought cliches; his insights an 
unintelligible mixture of conceits and 
meaningless imagery. 


Flame of Power, by Peter C. Newman— 
Longmans, Green—$4.95. 
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of Quackery was published earlier th 
year and it now appears that there migl 
be some later 20th-century contestants f¢ 
the “honors” he allots. But, even withor 
‘radio waves and the idiot’s lantern, wit 
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Great Faces and Great Pictures 


by Lincoln Spalding 


IT IS TWELVE YEARS since Yousuf Karsh 
produced his notable collection of port- 
raits, Faces of Destiny. That book, good 
as it was, does not begin to compare 
with his new collection Portraits of Great- 
NESS. 

In the first place, Faces of Destiny, 
though reasonably well produced, was not 
given the loving attention to detail which 
the University of Toronto Press _ has 
lavished on the new one. On_ paper 
especially made for the book, with soft 
inks not normally used nowadays, the 
prints are so alive as to be better than most 
originals, let alone reproductions. 

In the second place, there are almost 
one hundred portraits of people who 
altogether must constitute the most amaz- 
ing list of sitters that any photographer 
ever had. rhey range from Nobel prize- 
winners in science, through political and 
literary leaders to great artists in both the 
plastic and commercial arts. They include 
Japanese, Indian. French, German, Eng- 
lish, Finnish, Swedish and Rumanian 
nationals. and vary from the giants like 
Albert Schweitzer to the people still 
making their names, such as Julie Harris 
or Ottawa’s Norman McLaren. 

Each portrait is accompanied by a text 
telling how Karsh got the picture here 
printed and what his views are on the 
character of the person he is photograph- 
ing. These little prose sketches neatly 
complement the portraits and sometimes 
explain why the subject is portrayed as 
he is. 

Some of the pictures are virtuoso prints. 
For example, there are pictures’ of 
Hemingway and of John Steinbeck in 
which each hair, each freckle, almost each 
separate thread in their clothes is dis- 
tinguishable. There are also some that can 
only be called virtuoso poses: a picture 
of Francois Mauriac is nothing but the 
barest outline of a profile photographed 
in front of an open door, with the light 
reflected from a bed sheet held up by 
Karsh’s assistant. 

And the picture of Lord Beaverbrook 
(reproduced on the cover of this issue) 
is three patches of light only, in an ocean 
of black. 

But Karsh is not satisfied with always 
posing his people. For this, while show- 
ing his own extraordinary skill, does not 
always show his subjects to advantage or 
even in character (Dame Edith Evans, 
Cecil B. DeMille, Paul Claudel are 
singularly unfortunate examples of what 
posing can do). But no-one has ever taken 
a picture of Robert Frost which is so 


completely in character as the one | 
Portraits of Greatness, nor one whic 
suggests so well the artistic poverty c 
Georges Enesco. Similarly, Vanneva 
Bush, Alfred Blalock and Bertrand Russe 
emerge from clouds of informal smok 
(it is ironic that the photographer wh 
took Churchill without a cigar seems t 
thrust a cigarette into most of his subject 
hands). ; 

Again. in a collection of one hundre 
portraits, certain tricks are  noticeabl 
Karsh often relies (quite unashamedly) on 
symbolic props. Thus Sir Alexandc 
Fleming is seated somewhat desolate! 
in front of a microscope with his firs! 
penicillin culture close at hand. Paul Dud 
ley White clutches a stethoscope which 
gets as much emphasis as his own face. 
and David Sarnoff clutches a_ television 
tube. Also, there are no 'ess than eight 
portraits where a piano shares the page. 
But a comparison of these eight portraits 
shows that, with a man so good it 
portraiture as Karsh, the same kind of 
prop. the same kind of gimmick will stil! 
produce a different effect almost every 
time. 

Amidst this wealth of most. striking. 
most exquisitely reproduced photograp! 
two stand out: both are of Winsto: 
Churchill. One is the famous one take! 
without the cigar in December 1941 (an 
published as SATURDAY NIGHT’s front pa: 
picture the following week—the fi: 
really national attention for Karsh). The 
other is a picture taken fifteen years later 
when Churchill had become a memb:: 
of the Order of Merit, Knight of 1 
Garter and the Conservative Party’s cc:- 
science, though no longer their lead 
As Karsh says: “He looked into | 
camera with an air of a kindly innoc: 
old uncle who is a little hard of heari 
and found his chair uncomfortab! 
Nevertheless, Karsh saw humor in his e\ 
as well as wisdom and experience. 


oes 3 4 


o 


“Here was England incarnate, I w 5 
watching it seemed to me, old John 
Gaunt himself and in the backgrot 
this other Eden, demi-paradise. At [ 5 
sudden flash of communication I clic! 
the shutter to record a Churchill ag 
tired, but immortal.” 

In that immortality, as in the last ¢ 
fame of many others in this book, Ka 5 
himself will have no little part. 


Portraits of Greatness, by Yousuf Ka 
—University of Toronto Press—$17 
Shelf Box $3.75. 
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LORD BEAVERBROOK’S NEW BOOK ... 


triends 


There are new footnotes to Canadian history in this 
intimate story of an enduring friendship between 
two great Canadians, and their influence on major 
national and international events of our times. 


Seen in the light of the intimate friendship between 


Lord Beaverbrook, the dynam 


ic newspaperman 


and British Cabinet Minister and Viscount Bennett, 
former Canadian Prime Minister, important events 
of our time, achieve a fascinating new prospective. 
Especially momentous is the revelation of 
Bennett’s dream of a great cooperative 


trade relationship between the 


United Kingdom 


and Canada—and how his personal vanity 


caused its downfall. 


In the author’s crisp style, an affectionate 

yet frankly critical portrait of Bennett is sketched 
with unusual perception. In the process, 
Beaverbrook gives some quite unexpected clues 


to his own character. 


“Friends” is reading of assured significance 
and interest for every serious observer 


of Canada’s political evolution. 


AILABLE AT YOUR LOCAL BOOKSTORE 
‘ BRITISH BOOK SERVICE 


38 Broadview Ave., Toronto 6, Ontario. 


EMBER Sth, 1959 


Price 39 
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BE eR SERN, POE. SAY: RI etait ay 


THE FRIENDS 
Viscount Bennett, Prime 
Minister of Canada, 
1930-35, and Lord 
Beaverbrook. 


EXCERPT FROM .- 
TORONTO TELEGRAM -« 
REVIEW BY JOHN ° 
BASSETT. : 
“*Friends’isrecom- , 
mended without . 
hesitation for inter- e« 
est for knowledge « 
and for entertain- ° 
ment.”’ . 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF HAND-WEAVING 


By S. A. Zielinski. A comprehensive 


book. Enables the layman to under- 


stand any article on weaving written 
in English. 





© 








AIRBORNE FROM 
EDMONTON 


By Eugenie Louise Myles. The true 
and exciting tale of flying as Ed- 
monton has known it: exhibition 
stunting, airmail service, native 
pilots, rescue flights, passenger and 
freight services. $5.00 





KARIBA 


By Frank Clements. The story of the 
building of the Kariba Dam on the 
Zambesi River, in Southern Rho- 
desia. Also of the battle between a 
primitive god and contemporary 
man. $3.25 


THE RYERSON PRESS 
299 QUEEN STREET W., TORONTO 2-B 





$8.50 









Leacock in the study of his home, Brewery Bay. 


Blurring the Leacock Image 


by Arnold Edinborough 


If WOULD BE POSSIBLE to write a worse 
biography of Stephen Leacock than Ralph 
L. Curry has done, but it would not be 
easy. 

In the first place, Mr. Curry writes 
such turgid English. For example, talking 
of Leacock’s main trick of humor— 
—exaggeration—Mr. Curry says, “It was 
in connection with exaggeration that Lea- 
cock used understatement to achieve his 
anti-climactic humour.” 

Again, talking of Leacock’s inability 
to beat Miss Maude Osborne at tennis, 
(a minor matter, after all) Mr. Curry 
says: “She was to become the women’s 
champion of Ontario, but Leacock could 
play only hard enough and well enough 
to give her practice when she was just 
a good girl tennis player. Without conceit 
Leacock was too satisfied being himself 
to pretend to be something else.” 

When Mr. Curry is not being woolly, 
he can be so simple as to be naive. The 
beginning of chapter V reads thus: “The 
versatility which was found in Leacock’s 
first book of humor was simply an exten- 
sion of the man. Early in his life Leacock 
became interested in a great many things, 
and the number increased as he grew 
older.” 

Talking of the Canadian Authors’ 
Association, he says, “Once established, 
the Association grew in prestige. Finally 
almost all important Canadian authors 
belonged to it.” (And what of it now, one 
asks: is it defunct?) 

This naiveté extends to Mr. Curry’s 
attitude about Leacock’s job. He finds 
it is necessary to say that Stephen Lea- 
cock, feeling “his responsibility as a leader 
very strongly regularly read all the 
pertinent journals in his field and kept 
himself thoroughly up to date in his 
scholarship.” 


As a result, Curry says. “Leacock wa 
a familiar figure in the library, visitin 
it often and using it frequently.” 

This simplicity of approach 
to such a paragraph as this: “In 193 
Leacock published Humor, is 


leads | 


Stephen 





Theory and Technique. This was the firs‘ 


of two volumes on the criticism of humo: 
Because the second volume is more con 
cerned with the philosophy of humor, an 
the first with technique, technique wi 
be discussed with reference to the fit 
volume and philosophy will be analyze 
in connection with the second.” 
Perhaps Mr. Curry’s wide-eyed wond 
at Leacock and all his works is m« 
obvious in his discussions of money. | 
says, for example, that “Leacock return 
from Europe (in 1903) to take up | 
duties at McGill at a salary of a lil 
more two thousand, even including ext 
pay for night classes.” Considering t 
people were being appointed to unive! 
ties in Canada as late as 1949 at a sal: 
of $2,400 a year for a full-time lectu 
ship, Curry scarcely makes a case 
Stephen Leacock’s penury in 1903. 
This lack of knowledge of acader 
conditions in Canada carries over 1! 
other matters. Curry calls Bliss Carm 
“Carmen,” he says that “Leacock \ 
invited by President L. S. Klick to j 
the staff of University of British Colt 
bia” when it was L. S. Klinck who 
the president. (Both these mistakes 
repeated in the index). But this sloppir 
of proof-reading or editing or writing 
not confined to Canada: Lichfield 
spelt Litchfield, and chauvinistic is ts 
written “chauvanistic;” in giving a m 
Curry talks of champignons aw truf) 
when, of course, he means champign 
au truffes. He even says that Sir Camp! 
Stuart was editor of The Times of Lond 1 
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Campbell Stuart has been a director 
The Times since 1919 and for four 
ars was its managing director (1920-24). 
t he was a long way from being editor. 
4d one would expect a literary man at 
st to know the important difference 
:ween the two positions. Again, on p. 19, 
acock is seven when the family moves 
Canada: on p. 23 he is six. 
Out of all this welter of words. mis- 
ellings and misinformation, Stephen 
sacock’s portrait as humanist = and 
morist does not emerge very clearly. 
Curry shows him to have been too 
ger to make money; to have been very 
valier in his attitude to the university 
ich paid his basic salary, and to have 
en a petty tyrant in his own house. 
Vhen a tureen of beef consommé was 
sught in once he poured it out of the 
ning room window, then made everyone 
out to the garden to collect tomatoes 
the cook to make home-grown. home- 
’ked cream of tomato soup.] 
Whether this cranky portrait is a true 
ture of Leacock is not clear. If he is 
be made an unsympathetic character. 
en the biography which does so must 
much sharper and better written than 
s. If. on the other hand. it is the 
rpose of Mr. Curry to play down the 
stressing side of Leacock’s personality. 


vid merely show us what a good author 


is, he has equally failed. For in this 
’k he has merely blurred the edges of 
th images by the repetition of certain 


nfavorable anecdotes. and by writing 


rt comments on a catalogue of Lea- 
k’s vearly output. 

Stephen Leacock is by far the greatest 

ne amongst Canadian writers. We need 
need urgently. a good biography. We 

pe that Mr. Curry’s book will not 
iy its writing. 


phen Leacock. The Humorist§ and 
nanist. by Ralph LL. Curry — 
hleday —=— $405. 


Bawdy Business 


ARBUTHNOT, successful and respected 
burgh business man, takes charge of 
inuscript for his widowed sister which 
elieves to be worth £10.000. Since 
collection of unpublished and very 
iv poems in Robert Burns’s own hand 
ng. that’s possibly a conservative esti- 
The casual and unbusiness-like way 
ch he sets about having their authen- 
established would seem to belie his 
ness as lawyer and financier. 
the concatenation of incidents in- 
ng the ms. links together a picaresque 
in which Max is the dominant and 
engaging rogue. At the age of 60, he 
atching up on _ life’s enjoyments. 
ially wine, women and Scottish paint- 
Hector Macrae, on the other hand, to 
he entrusts the poems for investi- 


) 


1. has been acclaimed Scotland’s lead- 


EMBER Sth, 1959 


ing living poet, but he can find nothing in 
life to savour or value, and contemplates 
suicide. 

The poems are found to be authentic. 
but they are misplaced. hidden. stolen, lost. 
found, lost again. Mysteriously circulated. 
they quicken Edinburgh into a week of 
bacchanalian revelry quite out of keeping 
with her staid habit. 

Linklater has a strong sense of the 
ludicrous. and his own taste for bawdiness. 
The solemn burial at sea of the cremated 
remains of Max’s brother-in-law is comic- 
ally disrupted by a gust of wind. And 
Max’s clerk. Hoyle. has good cause to 
chide the junior clerks for speculating on 
what may be happening in Max’s office 
when his beautiful young client, Paula. 
is closeted with him. 

[he Burns poems are described as “im- 
mortal impropriety”: for The Merry Muse 
immortality would be in question. impro- 
priety is beyond doubt. N.A.F. 


The Merry Muse, by Eric Linklater — 
Clarke, Irwin—S$3.50. 


The Great Liar 


THE TERRIBLE Senator McCarthy is more 
or less forgotten now. but we should do 
well not to overlook him altogether as a 
portent. In his appalling career, he put 
himself above the authority of the United 
States Sgnate, he insulted presidents and 
generals and made himself unloved by the 
scandalised Press. He was the recent dema- 
gogue and he had a very large and vocifer- 
ous following: he was the danger. 

Now. Mr. Rovere. who is a distinguished 
Washington writer. has made a study that 
should be conclusive. He has amassed de- 
tail of the early career and documented the 
later—no very difficult task. this. except 
for the multiplicity of information. The 
dreadful mass of this accusation is over- 
whelming. and I believe it to be the first 
time it has been put together. 

It is well worth reading. if only to 
show with what strength the Lie can be 
used: the Big Lie. the Semi-Lie and the 
Lie of Omission. With McCarthy. the 
Semi-Lie was the most dangerous and he 
pursued it with great success during his 
years as Chairman of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities. Nobody was safe 
from that envenomed tongue: but in the 
end. the Senate which he had scorned 
brought him down. and it is just as well 
so. for he died not long after. an inglorious 
and unhappy memory. 

Perhaps it is not right to speak so 
harshly of a man recently dead. particu- 
larly for a Canadian of one of our near 
neighbors. If so. I can only plead Mr. 
Rovere as my excuse. He has said much 
more than I, having much more space and 
greater information. S.W. 


Senator Joe McCarthy, by Richard H. 
Rovere—Longmans, Green—$4.50. 








COUNTRY HOURS 


By Clark Locke. Delightful accounts 


of country scenes and animals. 


lustrated by Thoreau MacDonald 


beautiful gift. $3.5 


ul 





THE SCIENTIST 
AND YOU 


A 


() 


Edited by Maurice Goldsmith. The 


f ] 
use of science for peaceful purposes 


By eminent contributors. Authorita- 


tive and highly readable. $5.01 





OIL PAINTING 
AS A PASTIME 
By John Wrnne-Morgan. A leading 


British teacher demonstrates in 
lucid, step-by-step stvle how the 
amateur can learn. 55.00 


CATS IN MAY 


By Doreen Tovey, author of Cats 


in the Belfry. Another _ hilarious 
hook. Includes two Siamese cats. 
Beautifully illustrated $3.00 


THE RYERSON PRESS 
299 QUEEN STREET W., TORONTO 2-8 
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GIVE A PRESENT 


WITH A FUTURE 


Just Add Water 
And Stir 


Pierre Berton 


The phenomena of our time from 
the ‘Clean bomb” to Dick-and-Jane 
viewed by the popular columnist, 
TV personality and author of 
Klondike. ‘. . . a must . 
Carlgary Herald; “Fun reading” 
Vancouver Sun; ‘‘Shouldn’t 
disappoint anyone who can read.” 
Windsor Star. $4.50 


” 


(a McClelland & Stewart book) 


The Desperate People 


Farley Mowat 


A damning indictment of the 
treatment of the Canadian Eskimo. 
“‘l urge every Canadian to read 

The Desperate People” Hon. Alvin A. 
Hamilton, Minister of Northern 
Affairs; “It has the ring of bitter 
truth.” Winnipeg Free Press. $5.00 


(a Little, Brown book) 


The War Lover 
John Hersey 


The powerful new novel by 

the author of The Wall and A Bell 
for Adano. “unusually gripping 
reading’ Montreal Gazette; 
“fascinating reading’, Winnipeg 
Free Press; ‘‘Unquestionably the 
finest novel we have had about 
World War II’ N.Y. Times. $5.50 


(a McClelland & Stewart book) 


Thornton W. Burgess 
Bedtime Stories 


Stories of the meadow and 

forest folk by one of the best 
loved authors in children’s 
literature. Now in a large 
handsome volume beautifully 
illustrated in colovr and black and 
white. Age 7 and up “‘an ideal gift’. 
Will R. Bird. $3.50 


(a Little, Brown book) 


At Your Bookseller’s 








Lindbergh vs. the American Dream 


by Mary Lowrey Ross 


BEFORE STARTING out on his famous flight 
Charles Lindbergh invested fifty dollars 
in a clipping service, with instructions 
that any public references to his exploit 
be forwarded to his mother, Mrs. Evan- 
geline Lindbergh. Apparently it was thrift 
rather than foresight that dictated the 
modest limits of the investment. As it 
turned out, however, the most optimistic 
clipping service in the world could hardly 
have predicted the avalanche that was to 
follow the Lindbergh triumph. Then and 
later, every one of Lindbergh’s public 
actions and gestures was exploited by 
the press and every private detail of his 
life was subject to public speculation. He 
is probably the most closely documented 
figure that has ever appeared on_ the 
American scene. 

The Hero, by Kenneth Davis, appears 
to be the definitive survey of the Lind- 
bergh legend. Nothing has been omitted: 
and very little that is included is un- 
familiar to newspaper and magazine 
readers over a generation. If the story 
is still an absorbing one, the fascination 
lies less in the assembled material than 
in the paradoxical personality of Lind- 
bergh himself. The Lindbergh of The Hero 
is still the Lindbergh who emerged over 
the years from the newspaper legend— 
the man who courted fame in the most 
spectacular single exploit of the century 
and rejected with increasing loathing the 
adulation it brought; the native hero who 
opposed a Scandinavian chill and gloom 
to the ardors of American worshippers; 
and, latterly, an American reared in the 
democratic tradition who stubbornly ham- 
mered out his own totalitarian philosophy. 

In many ways the American dream as 
it unfolded in the story of Charles Lind- 
bergh was an American nightmare, fring- 
ing off into violence and lunacy. In the 
beginning the flight created a state of 
national exaltation such as America had 
never before experienced. Poems were 
written, sermons were preached, Tin Pan 
Alley burst into pans, and in the excite- 
ment fanned by the press an_ idealized 
image of Lindbergh was created that was 
profoundly shocking to the hero himself. 
People followed him in the street, ap- 
propriated as souvenirs the clothes he 
sent to laundry or cleaners, even peered 
into his mouth when he was eating in 
public restaurants. On a more _ lyrical 
level, they turned him into a myth and 
identified him with the soul of America. 
Lindbergh reacted to this curious mis- 
appropriation of his personality first with 
grim forbearance and then, as he was 
drawn more and more into the gigantic 


; 





Lindbergh: Dream into nightmare. 


mangle of publicity, with resistance an 
fury. 

Kenneth Davis has collected a_ large 
sample of the period panegyrics that fo! 
lowed the flight, and they make fantastic 
reading after thirty years. Indeed th: 
whole story, when presented in the round 
and to a certain extent in depth, is one 
of the strangest narratives of our era. 

The author has done an immense 
amount of research—necessarily, sinc 
from the outset he was _ prodigious! 
scooped by the press on every majo! 
aspect of the Lindbergh story. While man) 
of his findings seem irrelevant or trivial 
e.g. interviews with boyhood acquainta: 
ces who had nothing to contribute beyon:! 
the reiteration that Lindbergh was u: 
sociable, he was passionately intereste:! 
in machinery, he wasn’t interested 
girls—the story as a whole still cari 
much of its original impact. It’s the st 
of a man whose every considered acti 
carried him beyond the safe periphery 
the advisable and the normal. The pul 
might worship or deplore, but no « 
could stop watching. 


The Hero, Charles A. Lindbergh and 
American Dream, by Kenneth S. Davi 
Doubleday—$5.75. 


The Dehydrated Column 


PIERRE BERTON is a giant in the ne 
paper fraternity—he stands well over 
feet, he turns out more wordage in a 
than most people do in a week, and 
column in the Toronto Star probes” ¢& 
phoney, unmasks the fraudulent and so’ | 
condemns the stupid more often than ' °) 
three other columnists would. 
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This undoubted eminence sometimes 
leads him to sound a little like God, but 
he still manages, by mixing the satiric with 
the witty with the competent, to please all 
comers. As a true newspaperman, how- 
ever, he should have realised that what is 
good today is not always good tomorrow. 
Some of the pieces included in the col- 
lection Just Add Water and Stir, particu- 
larly the humorous ones, seem to be, as 
the title unwittingly indicates, a little de- 
hydrated when put between hard covers. 

And his “intemperate” recipes for 
Tomato Soup, Baked Beans, Corn Beef 


Hash and Clam Chowder when put to- | 


gether (especially on shocking pink paper) 
betray a gluttonous and greedy gourmand, 
rather than a gourmet. 

Even so, Berton is still the best news- 
paper columnist in the country and his 
collected columns should be studied by 
every journalism student. They show what 
true journalism should be—probing, fac- 
tual, tightly written, sometimes jolting and 
always interesting. It goes without saying 
that the average reader, as apart from the 
student, will find them intriguing. A.E. 


Just Add Water And Stir, by Pierre Ber- 
ton—McClelland & Stewart—$4.50. 


Why Is Africa? 


BUSH AND BOMAa is an interesting account 
by a young Canadian of the six and a half 
years which he spent on the seacoast of 
fanganyika as a District Officer. The fact 
that he penetrated scarcely into the in- 
terior does not invalidate his observations, 
which are acute and, I feel certain, ac- 
curate for the regions he knows well. 
This is no scholarly record, but rather 
: lively account of day-to-day problems. 
rhe emphasis is on the oddities of a Dis- 
rict Officer's life, not on the daily 
‘rudgery, and very entertaining the oddi- 
ies are. A particular point made is how 
he twentieth century is impinging on 
\frica—the novelties, the machines, the 
Jucation and the religion. 
We have thus a talk with an African 
inker with a mind alert and active. Why, 
© wants to know, is Africa so backward? 
ould it be lack of self-government? Yet 
iere was plenty of self-government before 
e Europeans came. “Yet Africans lived 
se animals. No schools. No _ hospitals. 
nly famine, wars, witchcraft, poison and 
norance.” 
His interlocutor suggested that the rea- 
ns were poor communications, bad soil, 
sufficient rainfall, bush, disease, drought, 
| requiring science and capital and social 
termination to solve. 
But, said the man, there was Kiliman- 
ro, “our mountain”, and before the 
uropeans, no African had climbed it. 
hy? S.W. 


ush and Boma, by J. C. Cairns— 
/usson—$4.00. 
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YOUR SINS AND MINE 


by Taylor Caldwell 


Here, in a story dramatically real, you will read of the end 
of the world as we know it and of the beginning of a new 
world that none of us will ever live to see. 


$3.50 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF CONCERT MUSIC 


by David Ewen 


“A mine of information, a welcome addition to anyone's 


musical library” — DEEMS TAYLOR. 
$8.75 


SO YOU WANT TO BOWL? 


by Lloyd F. Owens 


The first and only book on the techniques of five-pin bowling. 
$1.00 


Available at all Booksellers 





by J. M. S. CaRELEss 





BROWN of 


The Globe. 


VOL. ONE: THE VOICE OF UPPER CANADA, I818-1859 


The first forty-two years in the life of one of Canada’s 
most misunderstood statesmen, George Brown: pro- 
prietor of the powerful Toronto Globe, Liberal party 
leader, arch-rival of John A. Macdonald and statesman 
of Canadian Confederation. Illustrated. 


At your bookseller’s $6.00 


MACMILLAN OF CANADA 
EA ATIC SIE LOST DE LETTE TELLS 


















POOR 
NO MORE 


By Robert Ruark 
$6.50 

Author of SOMETHING OF VALUE 
POOR NO MORE is a 
saga of the rise of a 
business tyecoon—an 
exciting major novel by a 
top best-selling author. 


THE UGLY 
AMERICAN 


by William J. Lederer 

and Eugene Burdick 
$4.75 
Still on the Best Seller 
list and selling better 
than ever. 











Time Magazine quotes 
THE UGLY AMERICAN 
“has roused the Nation” 
and now we know it will 
rouse you. 


A McLEOD BOOK 


AT YOUR BOOKSELLER 


the 
Voice 

of the 
ESKIMO 





Edmund Carpenter, Editor 


These songs. chants, incanta- 
tions and stories give an im- 
pressive picture of the indomit- 
able vet sensitive Eskimo. 

Much has been written about 
him: in this book the voice 
of the Eskimo himself is heard. 
Eskimo drawings by Enooes- 
weetok of Baffin Island lend 
much to the charm of the work. 
Soft Cover $2.00 
Hard Cover $2.75 


At all Bookstores 
DENT 


Join our successful authors in a 
You R complete publishing program: pub- 








licity, advertising, lovely books. 

Send for FREE manuscript report 

and copy of How Te Publish Your Beek. 

COMET PRESS BOOKS 
Write Dept. SN 12, 

200 Varick Street, New York 14 
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Reprints: The Jazz Age Still 


by Robert Weaver 


ABOUT FIVE YEARS ago the pocket book 
publishers in the United States were des- 
perately trying to weather the summer 
of their discontent by destroying hundreds 
of thousands of books they couldn’t place 
on the overcrowded newsstands. Tons of 
books were pulped, and others were simply 
dumped in an abandoned canal near Buf- 
falo, N.Y. It seemed to be the end of the 
frenzied pocket book Jazz Age. But the 
market recovered, and a glance at the 
newsstands this fall suggests that the Jazz 
Age is still with us. 

Newsstand best-sellers still sell in the 
millions. Two recent pocket books that 
seem headed in that direction are Exodus 


and Harry Golden’s sleeper Only in 
America. Morley  Callaghan’s novel 


The Loved and the Lost sold only a few 
thousand copies in a hard-cover edition. 
A second large printing of the book is now 
on the newsstands, and The Loved and the 
Lost will eventually be read by about half 
a million people as a pocket book. 

There’s a lot of duplication on the news- 
stands. A while ago I checked two or 
three stores in Toronto, and discovered 
twenty-three different romantic novels with 
a medical background, eighteen of Erle 
Stanley Gardner’s Perry Mason cases, and 
twelve detective novels by Agatha Christie. 
Four publishers have been distributing 
Ben-Hur (to go with the movie), and 
earlier in the fall there were four different 
pocket book editions of D. H. Lawrence’s 
Lady Chatterley’s Lover on sale. It takes 
a rugged spirit and a queer kind of social 
conscience to read many of the novels 
originally published as pocket books: the 
newsstands are groaning with investigations 
of homosexuality, lesbianism, prostitution 
and drug addiction, miscegenation, and 
juvenile delinquency. 

But the established pocket book pub- 
lishers have worked out a reasonable bal- 
ance in their monthly selections. A current 
group from Bantam Books, for example. 
includes a mystery, a science fiction novel, 
two Westerns, a popular novel (Taylor 
Caldwell’s The Sound of Thunder), humor 
(Max Shulman’s Sleep Till Noon), a popu- 
lar biography (Sheila Graham’s Beloved 
Infidel), Alan Moorehead’s The Russian 
Revolution, and a Bantam Classic (Mark 
Twain’s Pudd'nhead Wilson). In addition 
to the Bantam Classics there are the 
Pocket Library (Pocket Books), Laurel 
Editions (Dell Books), and Signet Classics 
and the non-fiction Mentor Books (both 
from New American Library). In these 
editions there are cheap reprints of every- 
thing from Jane Austen and Voltaire to 
Rachel Carson and Theodore Dreiser. 


In bookstores and on some of the larger 
newsstands Penguin Books are still flour- 
ishing. Some of them now have pictorial 
covers, and the series had a giddy summer 
with a batch of Compton Mackenzie’s 
comic novels. Penguin’s fiction policy, 
which has always been very conservative, 
seems to have been going through a small, 
quiet revolution lately, and novels like John 
Braine’s Room at the Top, Brian Moore’s 
Judith Hearne, and Angus Wilson’s Anglo- 
Saxon Attitudes are now on the stands. 

About six years ago Doubleday began 
its series of quality reprints, Anchor Books, 
and by now this publishing experiment has 
spawned a couple of dozen competitors. 
The quality paperbacks sell for a dollar 
or more, and most of them are well de- 
signed and put together. Some of the series 
seem to be aimed chiefly at university 
students, but the others cast a wide net: 
history, social studies, science, philosophy, 
drama, fiction, and literary criticism. 

Most of the quality paperbacks were 
originally published in hard-covers in small 
editions, but now, in a new format and 
with wider distribution, they find their way 
to anywhere from twenty thousand to one 
hundred thousand new readers. Some of 
the quality paperbacks are as well known 
as The Organization Man and_ Dylan 
Thomas's Portrait of the Artist as a Young 
Dog; others, like Constance Rourke’s Am 
erican Humor and W. J. Cash’s The Mind 
of the South, can scarcely have had a 
public in recent years except among 
scholars. 

I can mention only a handful of books 
from the most recent wave of qualii) 
paperbacks. The Dutton Everyman series 
has just re-issued an almost unknown anti 
Utopian novel, We, by the Russian Eugen 
Zamiatin. This novel was first publishe: 
in the twenties, and it’s an important pr 
decessor of Brave New World and Nin 
teen Eighty-Four. 

Compass Books has reprinted Writ 
at Work, a fascinating and revealing seri 
of interviews with contemporary write 
first published in the magazine “The Pa: 
Review”. Vintage has an entertaining bo: 
about 18th Century England, Kings « 
Desperate Men, by the drama critic Lou: 
Kronenberger: From the English publish 
Faber & Faber: Lawrence Durrell’s fi 
book about Cyprus, Bitter Lemons. Ai 
soon to come in the New Canadian | 
brary, the only quality paperback ser! 
published in Canada, books by Leaco 
William Henry Drummond, Thomas Ré 
dall, and the French-Canadian Ringue! 

That five-foot shelf is no longer nea! 
wide enough. 
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Christmas 


o 
in Canada 
edited by 
MARY BARBER and 
FLORA McPHERSON 
Here is a book that is a 
delight to give—a joy to 
possess. It presents a 
touching history of the happy 
season in Canada from 1535 
to the present day, as seen 
through the discerning eyes 
of such well-known writers 
as Stephen Leacock, Wilfred 
Grenfell, Hugh MacLennan, 
Eric Nichol and many 
others. Illustrated. 
At all bookstores 


$ 4.00 



































A CANADIAN EPIC 
THREE AGAINST THE 
WILDERNESS 


by Eric Collier 
$5.50 


Authentic Frontier Adventure in the Wilds 
of British Columbia 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


SMITHERS & BONELLIE LTD. 


TORONTO 





BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 


BURNILL'S 
BOOKSHOP 


100 YONGE ST. - EM. 3-2787 
| TORONTO 


 CEMBER Sth, 1959 


Halt and Maimed 


OF ALL THE immigrants to the new world 
who have tried to learn the ineffable 
mysteries of the English language. Hyman 
Kaplan is the most engaging. The star 
pupil in Mr. Parkhill’s class at the Ameri- 
can Night Preparatory School for Adults. 
Mr. Kaplan can fracture English as readily 
and cheerfully as most people would ac- 
cept an invitation to dinner. But it is not 
only Mr. Kaplan Leo Rosten creates: it 
is the memorable gallery of other people 
who are in the same beginners grade: Miss 
Clara Kipnis. Mr. Sam Pinsky, Mrs. Molly 
Yanoff. Mr. Reuben Plonsky and poor 
twitching Miss Mitnick. 

When an argument pits the difference 
in their national background against their 
uifferences in speech. only a man like 
Leo Rosten can cope. just as he only could 
produce such a delicately tuned instrument 
as Mr. Kaplan's dialect. Out of many 
ebullient passages one must suffice: 


Ladies an’ gentlemen an’ Mr. Pockheel! 
Vat’s de minnink Jostice?” A hush fell 
upon the battalions. “Jostice? J-O-S-T-I-S. 
Vat is minns?” Miss Kipnis gaped at the 
champion of “jostice” and moist xed her 
lips. Mr. Studniczka nudged Mrs. Mosko- 
witz. who was sound asleep. 

“Tll tell you. Jostice is de finest. mos: 
beautiful memotion from human beans. 
It's nauble. sveet, ggod. It’s liftink op 
humanity!” (Mr. Kaplan. indeed. seemed 
to be lifting up with the very words: he 
spoke from raised heels.) “Do enimals 
have Jostice? No! Are sevages havink? No! 
Den who got? Tsivilized pipple!” 

This ear for dialect is the theme of a 
remarkably good introduction to his sub- 
ject by Mr. Rosten. Written in the form 
of pseudo-platonic dialogue. it has such 
gems as “Do you actually have a student 
like Hyman Kaplan? No. life is not that 
beneficent.” 

The return of Hyman Kaplan after 
twenty years is a major landmark in Am- 
erican humor. LS. 


The Return of Hyman Kaplan, by Leo 
Rosten—M usson—S$3.50. 


Exquisite Form 


Book sHops these days are full of the 
most beautifully printed art books. Skira, 
Thames and Hudson and Phaidon have led 
the way, but they are now being copied 
by many publishers nearly all of whom 
have their printing done in Europe. 
The Viking Press will certainly increase 
its reputation in this direction with a 
sumptuous new volume called Master- 
pieces of Figure Painting. This is a col- 
lection of well over a hundred paintings 
of the nude, ranging from the 14th cen- 
tury B.C. with three deliciously slant-eyed, 
profiled Egyptian girls. through to the 





captionless cartoons 
parable Giovannetti. 





cess, for language is 


sents the elementary 


correct and precise. 


Paper back ..... 
Hoard cover 





flux. This wonderful little book pre 


and basic principles of composition. 
It deals with the most common errors 
in English and shows how they can 
be avoided. With The Elements of 
Style at hand your writing will be 









Max, the hamster that you love is 
back in a brand new collection of 


by the incom- 
$3.50 


Nothing But Max 
books for giving 


The Elements of Style 


by WM. STRUNK JR., 
with revisions, a preface ond o 
new chapter on style 
by E. B. WHITE. 


Learning to write is a life-long pro- 
















perpetually in 


rules of usage 


$1.00 
$2.50 


Brett-Macmillan Ltd. 
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A hilarious selec- 
tion of cartoons 
by the man 
you enjoy so 
much in Punch, 
The New 
Yorker and The 
Saturday Re- 
view $3.95 


Ed Fisher’s 
First Folio 


see your bookseller 


MF 


| FEBTING by JOHN BERRY 
net of The Macmillan Fiction... 
‘Award fer 1959. A sterysof 
Miok =... 5. SeS385 
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ADVENTURES 
AMONG BIRDS 


Oe 
\ 


% 





Here’s the story of nature’s true am- 
bassadors, one which for the increasing 
number of devotees of the out-of-doors, 
will provide hours of enjoyable adven- 
ture in association with wild nature. 
Written by Hugh M. Halliday and 
edited by the noted ornithologist, Lester 
L. Snyder, ‘“Adventures Among Birds’’ 
contains more than 50 outstanding 


photographs. 
$3.95 


AVAILABLE AT YOUR 
FAVORITE BOOK COUNTER 





Le” 


WHITE PINE A. J. CASSON, RCA 


100 Canadian Paintings 


The above painting, 27” x 20” actual 
size, is one of 100 silk screen repro- 
ductions originally produced under 
the direction of the National Gallery 
of Canada and now distributed by one 
of Canada’s chief producers of fine- 
art prints. 

Over 35 of Canada’s leading artists 
are represented including Tom Thom- 
son, A. Y. Jackson, A. J. Casson, 
Lawren Harris and Tom Roberts. 
These full-colour reproductions make 
distinctive gifts for discriminating 
friends and business associates and 
represent exceptional value in fine 
art. 


Send for our illustrated catalogue. 
SAMPSON, MATTHEWS, LTD. 


Department S. N. 
1165 Leslie Street, Don Mills, Ontario 





| 
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powerful pictures of P. N. Padua and 
Oskar Kokoschka of this century. 

Nudes are not news, of course, and there 
have been hundreds of collections and 
studies of them, including the classic one 
by Sir Kenneth Clark published about five 
years ago. What separates this present 
volume from its competitors is the re- 
markably high standard of reproduction 
and the inclusion of many little-known but 
striking studies. Amongst these one would 
mention “The Golden Skinned Maiden”, 
taken from a rock painting in Ceylon done 
1500 years ago. 

For sheer delicacy of line, the portrait 
of Aphrodite engraved on a hand mirror 
in Greece during the 4th century B.C. is 
far ahead of all others and for delicacy 
and richness of color Delacroix’s “Woman 
with the Parrot” is sensitively realised. 

In addition to the one hundred main 
reproductions, there are twenty or so 
monochrome pictures and fine drawings 
to illustrate a very good reproduction by 
Bodo Cichy. A.E. 


Masterpieces of Figure Painting: Edited 
by I. E. Relouge—Macmillan—$25.00. 
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Your 3% oz. precision 
Minox comera is al- 
ways ready to take 


big sharp pictures. 


Minox B, with built-in exposure meter, 


leather case and chain ........ $169.95 
Without meter, but including case and 
CUED cra cles wore Se oereaeat $139.50 


For information see your dealer or write: 





$s 








Limited 
529 ROGERS RD., TORONTO, ONT. 


ADD VERMOUTH 


Whenever your eyes light on those two delectable words in a recipe, think 
of Bright’s Dry Vermouth or Bright's Sweet Vermouth, as the case may be. 
When you use either of those two great Canadian wines you are using as 
fine Vermouths as are bottled anywhere. 

Prove that statement for yourself. And when you do, consider this. 
Both of Bright’s great Vermouths are carefully blended and carefully aged 
wines made with 12 rare and expensive herbs imported from four continents. 

There can be little doubt in any reasonable mind that a bottle of Bright's 
Dry Vermouth and a bottle of Bright’s Sweet Vermouth are assets in any 


bar or wine cellar, anywhere. 
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TIQRE'S fine Canadian Unnes 


TGB-V-159-BW 


SINCE 1874 
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Records 


by William Krehm 


Russell Oberlin: Handel Arias—Messiah; 


Israel in Egypt; Rodelinda; Radamisto; 
Muzio Scevola. Baroque Chamber Or- 
chestra, under Thomas Dunn. Decca: 


DL 9407. 


In its passion for heavy adornment, the 
Baroque period mingled the fulness of 
feminine line with masculine power and 
rmat. And the result at times tended 
blur the boundary of the sexes. One 


imple of this is to be found in the | 


iborate_peruques that graced the manly 


ites of the period; another is the in- | 


register by male 
latter goal was 


womanly 
Italy this 


sion of 
gers. In 


hieved with a dash of surgery. Less | 
stic by nature, the English attained | 


somewhat parallel end by 
ins—through the specialized training 
the counter-tenor. 

jut though England was the native 
itat of the counter-tenor, the most 
nguished counter-tenor of our day 


bloodless | 


n American, Russell Oberlin. Unlike | 


of his most outstanding counter- 
Overseas, there is mever the sug- 
on of falsetto about Oberlin’s pro- 
ion. His tones are buxom and pliant; 
© IS no cramping of the music to 


the confinement of a set of vocal | 


ls. His diction 


is crystalline; his | 


cal instinct superb. At no time does | 


high-pitched voice evoke a denatured 
inity: it comes at you as the breath 


\usic itself and you are not so much | 


mpted to parse its gender. 
erlin’s great art 
disc in the exquisite arias from three 
tten Handel operas. It comes as 
-thing of a shock to hear “But who 

abide” from Messiah sung by a 
iter-tenor instead of the usual bass: 
all his resourcefulness Oberlin can 
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appears best on | 
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GIANT YELLOWKNIFE | ;; BUY YOUR Books + 
“4 FROM I 
GOLD MINES LIMITED \ ‘y 
DIVIDEND NO. 14 “! J “y 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that “4 MA 
a quarterly dividend of Ten Cents \, ;) 
(10c) per share has been declared “4 te 
by the Directors of Giant Yellow- \. BOOKSHOP 9) 
knife Gold ae a — in N ci 
Canadian Funds on ecember 22, Ne ' 
1959, to we a ee Be ny i! NEW BOOKS FOR * 
close of business on November 30U, \e ' 
1959. i CHILDREN AND ADULTS *- 
By Order of the Board. \. /) 
A. C. CALLOW i! 4 “y 
Secretary. - " 
eee. me... i! Write, Visit or Phone A 
ee ij EM, 3-2787 — 100 YongeSt. - 
x Between King & Adelaide NM 
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Time honoured—from Scotland 


Its refreshing taste makes “Black & White’ such 
a popular Scotch in Canada. You too will enjoy 
the pleasure—the smooth comfort of 

“Black & White.’ 


The Secret is in the Blending 


The finest of individual Scotch Whiskies are 

chosen for ‘Black & White’. These are blended 

with care and skill to give ‘Black & White’ 

its distinctive character and unvarying flavour. Please 
your guests and yourself with this superb Scotch. 
Distilled, blended and bottled in Scotland. 

Available in several sizes. 


Scotch Whisky Distillers 
James Buchanan & Co. Ltd. 


By Appointment 
to Her Majesty the Queen 


BLACK: WHITE 


SCOTCH WHISKY 
" BUCHANAN'S” oe 
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| hardly muster the requisite BTU’s for “He 
| is like a refiner’s fire’. The Baroque 
| Chamber Orchestra under Thomas Dunn 
gives us a wholesomely slimmed-down 
Handel—retrieved from the gluttony of 
bigness of the last century. 

If the tight money situation has re- 
duced you to a single record purchase 
this month, this is it. 


Handel: Messiah Easter Music. New York 
Philharmonic, Leonard Bernstein, con- 
ductor, Adele Addison, soprano, Russell 
Oberlin, Counter-tenor, David Lloyd, 
tenor, William Warfield, baritone, and the 
Westminister Choir, John Finley William- 
son Director. Columbia ML 5346. 


sie 
VEESSSTAFL EASTER MECSIC 
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In this and its sister record (Messiah 
Christmas Music) Handel’s masterpiece 
has fallen victim to the American genius 
for packaging. The numbers have been 
rescrambled (some, including the great 
“How beautiful are the feet”, altogether 
eliminated), and wrapped up in_ two 
separate bundles—one for the Christmas. 
and one for the Easter trade. The chorus 
at times throbs with a too fluttery emo 
tionalism and uncertain pitch, and Bern 
stein has a weakness for hot-rod temp! 
But still there are some high points tha 
commend even so patchy an effort \& 
the Handel lover. Most notable of thes« 
is Russell Oberlin’s singing of “He wa 
despised”. Sound good. 


60 Years of “Music America Loves Best” 
Caruso, Whiteman, Horowitz, Gen 
Austin, Rachmaninoff, Jeanette Mac 
Donald and Nelson Eddy, Marian Ande: 
son, Paderewski, Artie Shaw, Heifet: 
Boston Pops, Kreisler, Glenn Miller, St 
kowski, Benny Goodman, Duke Ellingtor 
Freddy Martin, Tommy Dorsey, Iturb 
Perry Como, Jan Peerce. The Three Sun 
Eddy Arnold, Mario Lanza, Toscanin 
Perez Prado, Ames Brothers, Hugo Wii 
terhalter, Harry Belafonte. RCA Vict 
LM-6074. 


Our ear is a horn of remembrance, at 
a scrap of music lodged in our childhoc 
memories can acquire a poignancy ‘| 
association that stems from no quali! 
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A Resort in the 
Fine Tradition 


} Vinoy—something which attracts those 
i{\} who really appreciate the finest. The 

i connoisseur’s standards in food and ac- 
1 commodations—the superb location over- 
iI} looking Tampa Bay and beautiful Vinoy 
Park—the Par Three golf course, putting 
green, shuffleboard, and swimming pool 
on the grounds—guest privileges at the 
| exclusive Bath Club and Sunset Country 
| Club. Write for brochure and reserva- 
} tions 





Sterling B. Bottome 


Managing Director 


ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 


Toronto Office — EMpire 3-2619 





‘lan now to enjoy the 
/UN-SNOW-FUN 


of La Province de Quebec 


u'll really enjoy a winter vacation in | 


rench-Canada, The snow is deep and de- 
‘ndable, the air is dry, the sun is bright, 
¢ welcome warm. 

_ your free booklet ‘SKI IN LA PROVINCE DE 
EBEC’, write today to: Provincial Publicity 


eau, Parliament Buildings, Quebec City, Canada; 
48 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 


LA PROVINCE DE 
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of its own. It is because of this that 
this album has about it some of the 
heart-tug of a Mahler Symphony—for 


| Mahler used tawdry folk tunes to just 


| this same effect. The two discs contain 





everything—the proverbial kitchen sink 
and beyond it the trash-can. There is the 
velvety vocal lushness of Caruso in Vesti 
la giuhba that sounds filtered through 
a can of pea-soup; the demoniac perform- 
ance of Horowitz; Paderewski playing his 
inescapable Minuet with an elaborate self- 
consciousness that proclaims a very dif- 
ferent relationship of performer to music 
than we have come to accept: Freddy 
Martin whittling away the purple gran- 
deurs of Tchaikovsky to chewing gum 
proportions; the jerky vulgarity of Paul 
Whiteman’s band: Benny Goodman sound- 
ing as fresh and vital as he did a quarter 
of a century ago. I cannot say what this 
album might mean to a teenager. but 
to anybody in their forties it lifts the 
lid off a deep kettle of ghosts. 


Carlos Chavez: Sinfonia India: Sinfonia 
de Antigona; Symphony No. 4. The Sta- 
dium Symphony Orchestra of New York 
under Carlos Chavez. Everest LPBR-6029. 


This record reveals Chavez as one of 
the few really significant Latin American 
composers (wartime inflation affected the 
evaluation of our Good Neighbor's com- 
posers quite as much as it did the prices 
of the!r raw materials). Of more discreet 
proportions than the volcanic Brazilian 
Villalobos, Chavez has both a great 
store of technical resources and a native 
raw vigor. The three works on the pres- 
ent disc trace his evolution over the years: 
the Sinfonia India uncompromisingly 
nationalist; the Sinfonia de Antigona sug- 
gesting at once the Spartan spirit of the 
Aztecs and the inexorable fates of Greece; 
and finally the Fourth Symphony written 
two decades later in a highly sophisticated 
and more anonymous cosmopolitan idiom 
—its debt to Prokoviev is more apparent 
than to Mexican folk-music. But whatever 
Chavez may be up to, his writing gives 
evidence of a tremendous self-discipline 
and a dense core of personality. A record 
of significance. Sound fair. 
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RECURRING COLDS, 
BRONCHIAL ASTHMA, 


ETC. 

e . ° 
[antigen'B 
Like a dripping tap, catarrhal germs | 
infect your whole system, causing = 
headaches, throat and chest conges- 
tion, etc. Taken like ordinary medi- 
cine, this amazing oral vaccine works 
to build up the body’s natural resist- 
ance to germs — promotes long- @ 
lasting relief! No injections — safe g 
for children. Get Lantigen “B” today! 3 


SS 






For FREE BOOKLET on other Lantigen- 
Lantigesic oral vaccines for relief of 
RHEUMATIC-ARTHRITIC PAINS and 
HAY FEVER, write 

SPRINGWOOD PHARMACEUTICALS LTD. 
Saanichton, Victoria, B.C. 








| RELAXA-TABS 


Calm daytime nerves, sound sleep ¥ 
at night are essential to health and % 
| happiness. Relaxa-Tabs’ exclusive % 
DIOX has gently soothing action to & 
relieve daytime tension, aid sound 
nighttime sleep. > 
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FOR THE MAN WHO HAS| 
NOT “GOT EVERYTHING”— 
BUT WILL HAVE—WHEN 

| 


HE OWNS THE ONE AND 









ONLY... 


Once seen, you will 
never settle for any- 
thing else, because 
there is nothing 
like a BEATTIE JET 
LIGHTER! 


The patented Beattie Jet Lighter is de- 
signed for enjoying your pipe as it should 
be enjoyed... for smoking tobacco — not 
matches. 


Held upright, the Beattie functions with 
the conventional upright flame for cigars 
and cigarettes. For pipes, just tilt the 
Beattie slightiy—and instantly a 242” jet- 
flame forms that aims straight into your 
pipe bowl. And your pipe stays lit! 


Large fuel-capacity ... complete fuel-com- 
bustion ... No fuel-taste or odor. On-'n-Off 
cover assures fastest re-fueling ever! 


The Beattie Jet Lighter is also the handiest 
little gadget when hunting, fishing, camp- 
ing for lighting fireplaces and campfires. 
Very useful too, as a little torch for that 
small soldering job. Perfect for blackening 
gunsights and thawing out frozen car- 
locks. Hundreds of thousands in use! 


Three popular-priced 
models: 


FULLY NO. 1 (itty strated 
above) in fi Ol- 
GUARANTEED! ished nickel se 


at $7 
AVAILABLE AT 


YOUR NEAREST | wos. 4A and 48 


UNITED CIGAR — in satin 
chrome or 


bright chrome. 


STORE 


a retail at $9.50 


Tobacco, Jewelry, 
Drug and 


Dept. Store NO. 5— in 


chrome engine- 
turned retails at 
If unavailable, $10.95 
please write to: 


aan 


oe Other beautiful models 
up to $49.00. 





BEATTIE JET PRODUCTS, INC. | 


Dept. SN — 19 EAST 48th STREET, 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y., U.S.A. 
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Granduc and Copper 


What is your opinion of shares of the 
Granduc Mines as a_ speculative long- 
term investment? They are low in rela- 
tion to former prices. There is no ques- 
tion about the large body of ore owned 
by the company near Stewart, B.C. Yet, 
an access road or tunnel connecting with 
the outside world would be a very ex- 
pensive proposition. Everything depends 
on the price of copper. What is your 
opinion about the present price of copper. 
Is it “right”? Is it artificially low? How 
is the outlook for an orebody situated in 
an inaccessible region?—F. B., Haney, 
BC. 


One must concede some _ speculative 
attractions in the Granduc situation but 
it may involve a long, long wait. On 
the basis of known quantities there does 
not appear to be much chance of the 
company’s copper deposit near Stewart 
being brought into production at pre- 
vailing copper prices. 

Work on the Stewart deposit has in- 
dicated a large body of copper-bearing 
material. We use the word “material” 
rather than “ore” because “ore” implies 
a deposit which can be worked at a 
profit. The Stewart deposit might rank 
as “ore” if located in an accessible area. 
One can hardly take seriously the com- 
pany’s ability at existing copper prices 
to obtain upon favorable terms financial 
support which would promote the deposit 
into the category of “ore.” 

Copper has recently been strong in 
tone, mainly as a result of production 
in the U.S. being lost on account of 
strikes. In consequence, stockpiles have 
been diminishing and the law of supply 
and demand is exerting its influence on 
the price of the metal. 

Your use of the term “artificially low” 
suggests listening to copper-stock pro- 
moters. We should think copper com- 
panies will be extremely fortunate if the 
red metal works up to and stabilizes it- 
self at 30 cents a pound or so, Canadian 
funds. It is believed by trade observers 
that copper could go to 30 or 31 cents 
without any serious danger of losing 
markets to plastics, aluminum and stain- 
less steel, which enjoy relative price 
stability. 

Another reason for thinking of 30 or 
31 cents as the peak price of copper— 
under prevailing economic conditions and 
purchasing power of the dollar—is that 
a good deal of production can be effected 


at substantially below this price. Thus 
any price above 30 or 31 cents would 
probably bring out sufficient extra metal 
supplies to spark a reaction. 

One of the problems of the copper in- 


dustry is lack of price stabilization. 
Another one is lack of sales promotion. 
Aluminum, by reason of production being 
concentrated in a few companies, has 
enjoyed price stabilization and also one 
of the most successful sales promotions 
in the annals of modern industry. Each 
year aluminum attracts new converters, 
some of whom might have been working 
copper if the red-metal people had united 
to keep aluminum from stealing their 
thunder. 

The copper industry does, however, 
seem to be getting in tune with the times 
and is conducting a vigorous program 
of sales promotion. Price stabilization is 
something else again. 


Quebec Oil 


I hold shares in Quebec Oil Develop- 
ment Ltd. and would appreciate advice 
as to what the future of this development 
is considered to be.—E. G., Stratford. 


Outlook for Quebec Oil Development 
hardly warrants rave notices. Shares are 
listed on the Canadian Stock Exchange in 
Montreal and were recently quoted 
around five cents. The company is in- 
active. It has a holding of Miller Copper, 
a wildcat copper prospect in Gaspe. 

While the stock wouldn’t have to ski 
much further to disappear from the 
board, many people believe in holding 
gambles of this type to the bitter en 
as a matter of general principle. This | 
a lot like buying a sweepstakes ticke' 
if you lose, it won’t break you. 


Crown Zellerbach 


Would you comment on Crown Zell: 
bach (Canadian)? Do you think there 
any chance of it receding to $25 a sha 
in the foreseeable future?—E. E., Toron 


We infer from “Crown Zellerbach (C: 
adian)” that you mean Crown Zelle 
bach Corporation, an American compa! 
whose shares are listed on the Toror 
Stock Exchange, where they are quo! 
around $50. 

These columns attempt to deal < 
clusively with Canadian investment sitt 
tions. There is, however, some reas! 
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xr the non-professional investor being 
mnfused by American companies listed 
n Canadian exchanges, especially when 
ey operate partially in this country. 
Thus we depart long enough from our 
00% Canadian policy to say there 
ypears to be little chance of Crown 
‘llerbach nosediving to $25. This is a 
eat company, strongly entrenched in 
, industry which the modern economy 
akes an essential one. The industry is, 
ywever, highly competitive and CZ has 
t yet realized optimum benefits from 
ograms of cost reduction and improved 
ficiency. 


anadian Curtiss 


shall appreciate information as to Can- 
lian Curtiss Wright as a_ speculative 
ck. Is there any chance of it moving 
to the investment category? It ran from 
‘2.90 to $4.10, then drifted to a new low. 
L. M., Toronto. 


(he outlook for Canadian Curtiss Wright 
, somewhat obscure as indicated by its 


failure to develop substantial earning | 
power. Working capital position appears | 
to be adequate and will enable the com- | 
pany to follow up opportunities for ex- | 


pansion, if any, in its various activities. 


Chance of the shares moving into the | 
investment category appears to be re- | 
mote, although the mathematical possi- | 


bility can not be dismissed in the most 
veculative company so long as it has 
charter and is trying. This doesn’t 


ean that fast upward moves in specula- 
ve issues are necessarily to be followed. | 


‘‘ommonwealth International 


» a subscriber, I would appreciate your | 


inion of Commonwealth International, 


rticularly with reference to other, pos- | 
ily preferable, mutual investment com- | 


nies. 1 propose to invest the bulk of 

savings, less some bonds, for cumula- 
n until at least 1966, the year of my 
‘irement.—O. P., Ottawa. 


ently I was approached to invest funds 
the Commonwealth International Cor- 
ation Ltd. Its quarterly report accom- 
ving the 102nd dividend dated July 
1959, sets out a long list of diversi- 

stocks. This pamphlet also states 
individual investor's shares may be 
eemed at 100% of their net asset 


ue at any time. I have six years before | 


lining age 70 in which to build up 
icient income for my old age.—H. W.., 
onto. 


mmonwealth International Corporation 
one of the old mutual funds and has 
ecord of successful investment of its 
ets. This is, however, to be regarded 
evidence of management competence 
her than a criterion of what to antici- 
° in the future. 
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What are your 


investments 





Now is a good time to take a fresh look at your 
investments. An up-to-date valuation of your present 
holdings may indicate some desirable changes in your portfolio. 


Dominion Securities has competent analysts to provide 
this service, without obligation. If you are interested 
just write or call... 


Dommuon Securities Grepn. LinirEep 
Established 1901 


Montreal 


Toronto 


Clarkson, Gordon & Co. 


Vancouver 


New York London, Eng. 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 


Montreal @ Toronto @ Hamilton @ London @ Windsor 
Winnipeg @ Regina ® Calgary © Edmonton © Vancouver 


Over 24,000 Own it 
fer 


¥ Growth of Income 
¥ Capital Appreciation 
¥ Income Tax Credit 


Invest in 


CANADIAN INVESTMENT FUND 


Gives you an interest in about 
100 first-class investments. 
Over $35,000,000 paid in dividends. 
$5,000,000 paid in 1959. 


Phone or write for information 


A.F. Francis 


& Company Limited 
THE INVESTMENT OSALEAS’ ASSOCIAT ON OF CANADS 
MONTREAL STOCK EXCHANGE 


66 KinoSt.W. TORONTO EMpire 3-0138 
Pigott Bldg. HAMILTON JAckson7-9263 


Giemtoon 
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CALL YOUR CANADIAN RED CROSS 








Inquire about 


THE NEW 





Get free prospectus and 
26-year record from any 
Investment Dealer or Broker 
or mail this to 


CALVIN BULLOCK 


Ltd. 
507 PLACE D’ARMES, MONTREAL 





in Toronto — the 


PARK PLAZA 


of course! 
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Purchasers 


and 


Distributors 
of 


Government, 
Municipal 
and 
Corporation 


Securities 


A. E. Ames & Co. 


Limited 
Business Established 1889 


TORONTO MONTREAL NEW YORK 
LONDON, ENG. VANCOUVER VICTORIA 


WINNIPEG CALGARY LONDON 
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THE SHAWINIGAN 
WATER AND POWER 
COMPANY 


The following dividends have been 
declared 
NO PAR VALUE 
CLASS “A” COMMON SHARES 
DIVIDEND No. 12 


Thirty three and one third cents 
(33 1/3c) per share payable Febru- 
ary 15, 1960, to shareholders of 
record, January 19, 1960. 


NO PAR VALUE 
COMMON SHARES 
DIVIDEND NUMBER 210 
Twenty cents (20c) per share for 
the quarter ending December 31, 
1959, payable, February 25, 1960, 
to shareholders of record, January 


14, 1960. 
R. R. Merifield, 


Secretary 


Montreal, November 23, 1959. 








favored mutual funds but in this case 
must be modified in the light of the 
indicated age of the enquirers, At their 


age they might well think of putting a | 


major portion of their capital into bonds 
and preferred shares with reasonable 


assurance that purchasing power of the | 


dollar income thereby obtained would be 


adequate for their life expectancy. (They | 
might also consider dipping into their | 
principal upon retirement). If they were | 


30 years younger, we’d urge them to 
plump for equities. 

It might be pointed out that investment 
safety is a relative term. Bonds have been 
traditionally regarded as safe. Yet for the 
past 50 years, the bondholder has suf- 
fered considerable attrition of the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar which he 
loaned and was repaid (considerably 
shrunken in purchasing power) 10 or 20 
years later. If the forces of inflation are 
not stemmed, equities could well turn out 


to be more profitable than bonds over | 


the long term and would also have been 
safe. Mutéal funds are a desirable vehicle 
for the funds of savers who cannot them- 
selves give professional attention to their 
equity investments. 

The usual practice is for mutual funds 
to be sold at net breakup value plus a 
loading charge of 7% to cover sales 
and organization. If the investor wishes 
to get out, he receives the net breakup 
value of his interest in a fund. 

One need have no fear of Common- 
wealth or any other fund failing to live 
up to its prospectus. 


St. Stephen Nickel 


Please give me a rundown on St. Stephen 
Nickel Mines Ltd., a small prospect in 
New Brunswick.—J. A., Shediac, N.B. 


St. Stephen Nickel Mines is a speculative 
promotion of a low-grade nickel-copper 
property in New _ Brunswick near the 
Maine border. A shaft is being sunk and 
concurrently surface drilling is being con- 
tinued in the hope of enlarging the de- 
posit. Shares are a gamble. 


Canadian Dredge 


What is your opinion of Canadian Dredge 
& Dock?—I. W., Vancouver. 





Advice of these columns has generally | 


Canadian Dredge & Dock is a well estab- | 
lished company in a somewhat cyclical 


industry. There has been some clouding 
of short-term prospects for the type of 
capital undertakings which the company 
engineers. This reflects in substantial 
depreciation in the equity price this year. 

The long-term outlook is based on 
anticipated growth of the Canadian eco- 
nomy. Geographically, prospects are 
highly favorable for that section of the 
country lying in the Great Lakes-St. 








a, Just point and shoot... 


4 
ppm nniegy 
Camera 
* Perfect Color Slides 
* Perfect Color Prints 
* Perfect B & W Snaps 


NO PHOTOGRAPHIC 
KNOWLEDGE NEEDED 


Six guns or cameras, | just like 
to point and shoot. That’s why | use 
the new Rocca Familia AUTOMATIC 
camera. Y’see the Familia sets its 
own lens and shutter. Point it, 
center the needle, press the but- 
ton — bullseye — perfect pix every 
time. 

Even a tenderfoot can’t miss. 


Rocca Familia’s economica! too 
. only $89.95. 
There are 5 other Rocca models, 
friend, to fit any hombre’s budget 
. low as $29.95, all guaranteed 
for 2 years. Mosey over to your local 
photo corral, or scribble a friendly 
line for information to: 





529 ROGERS RD., TORONTO, ONT. 


NORANDA MINES, LIMITED 
Dividend Notice 


Notice is hereby given that an In- 
terim Dividend of Fifty Cents (50c) 
per share, Canadian funds, has been 
declared by the Directors of Nor- 
anda Mines, Limited, payable De- 
cember 15th to Shareholders of 
record November 20th, 1959. 


By Order of the Board. 


C. H. Windeler, 
Secretary 


Toronto, Ontario 
November 12th, 1959. 





LOBLAW GROCETERIAS 
Co., LIMITED 


Notice is hereby given that a dividend 
for quarter ending January 14, 1960, has 
been declared on the capital stock of the 
Company as follows:— 


First Preference 

Shares, Cumulative 40 cents 

Reu.emable, Series ‘‘B”’ per share 

The dividend will be payable January 
15, 1960, to shareholders of record at 
close of business on the 16th day of 
Decembér, 1959. The transfer books will 
not be closed. Payment will be made in 
Canadian Funds. 

By Order of the Board. 

R. G. MEECH, 
Secretary. 

Toronto, November 9, 1959. 
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that’s my motto! 
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awrence basin, access to which by over- , 
eas shipping has been improved by the 
ompletion of the seaway. Water shipping | 
; vital to this area and its docks, har- | 
ors and canals will require servicing 
nd improvement. 

The possibility of the occasional creation 
f acreage by reclamation of lake lands 
hrough filling with dredged sand is not | 
o be dismissed. This is what was under- | 
iken in Toronto 50 years ago in prepara- 
ion for the Seaway, the deepening of | 
1e harbor providing fill which converted 
ie eastern drift islands into valuable in- | 
‘ustrial property. 

Canadian Dredge is a situation for the 
peculator with vision and patience. 
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Copp Clark 


What progress is Copp Clark making? 
-M.G., Toronto. 


Officials of Copp Clark Publishing Co. 
ire hopeful of this year exceeding the 
$130,721 or 67 cents per share earned in 
1958. 

Sales volume of school books in Sep- 
tember, and Christmas sales of cards and 
wrappings, are the big factor in any year’s 
earnings. 

The company has reportedly managed 
to improve scheduling and increase capa- 
city without much capital expenditure. 


Se ee 
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In Brief 


invthing new at Bralorne? 
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CC. Js-Tox 
mto. 

re reserves improved, exploration accel- 
rated. 

fow’s New Hosco doing?—B. M. Port 
rthur. 

ill trying to enlarge the picture at 
lard River. 


ll Hudson Bay's net earnings cover 

‘59 dividends?—N. C., Hamilton. 

ids-on they will. 

y good reason for the dip in Maritimes 
ning earnings?—J. B., Kingston. 

iinly the result of power shortage. 

8 Arcadia Nickel any chance of resum- 
at Sudbury?—R. A., Windsor. 


ince improved since release from 
eivership. 





es the U.S. government plan to sell 


copper from the stockpile?—K. F.. OF INTEREST TO MEN OF RESPONSIBILITY 





ifax. 

As a man of responsibility, you have your own progress, your personal 
''s the ore position at Campbell Chi- financial affairs, your family’s security to consider. For help in these matters, 
Sena ae: x. Tree: other men of responsibility rely on the experience of trust company specialists. 
iclals regard it as comfortable. You are invited by the Trust companies of Canada to inquire about such 
''s Pirate Gold Mines Limited’—B.0..__ helpful services as estate planning, investment and property management, 





onto, 


pped off the plank. personal pension plans. Contact any trust company; the.e’s no obligation. 
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see 
... enjoy 


FASCINATING 


Japan is the 
perfect year-round 
vacation land... 
never too hot, 
never too cold... 
with something 
exciting to see 
and do in every 
season. 





You'll enjoy the 
combination of 
ancient manners 
and customs... 
of modern 
accommodations, 
transportation 
and shops. You'll 
thrill to the 
beauty of the 
country ... the 
gaiety of the 
festivals ... the 
charm and 
courtesy of the 
people. 


lean 


See your Travel Agent or 


SAAN Towns ASSOLATION 


48 Front Street W., Toronto, Canada 
45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
651 Market Street, San Francisco 5, Calif. 

109 Kaiulani Avenue, Honolulu 15, T.H. 
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RECIPE Meas Nol cu? 


To 2 ounces of Pimm’s 
add a slice of lemon and 





(if obtainable) a thin | $5. "€Syzes000- 

slice of cucumber rind. | pe aa tse 
Fill the glass with | — = 
charged lemon sodaor | = 4x? —, 
ginger ale. Always Sen hatch 
serve well iced. Roatioeen od 

















NO. 1 CUP 


(GIN BASE) 


anne 


NO. 5 CUP 


‘RYE BASE} 


by William Sclater 


Power Interruption 


I can suffer heavy loss in my business 
through power failure or interruption. 
What kind of insurance is best for this?— 
H.A., London. 


Depends on the nature of your business 
but you would seem to be in need of 
a casualty policy insuring you against 
power interruption from any cause pro- 
vided the power is from an outside source. 
This coverage can be written in different 
ways for a stipulated amount of indemnity 
rated according to the period of power 
interruption. Failure of power, heat, steam, 
light or refrigeration from a public utility 
can be insured against for the actual loss 
sustained through spoilage. Individual 
home freezers can be covered also as to 
contents. 


Who is Culpable? 


My daughter went out on a party with 
a young man who is the son of a very 
prominent man with whom I do business. 
She is 19 and on the way home she asked 
the young man to stop his car and let 
her out because he had been drinking 
too much and was driving recklessly. He 
wouldn't let her out and a short time later 
he crashed the car against a tree and she 
was seriously injured. The doctors say it 
may be two years before she can walk 
without crutches. The costs of all this 
are very heavy and I have had to pay 
them because the insurance company re- 
fuse to pay me anything and the boy’s 
parents will take no action because they 
do not want a public scandal and I do 
not want one either. What can I do about 
the insurance company? Who is culpable? 
—D.R., Montreal. 


Right now I'd say you are the culpable 
party because you are putting your busi- 
ness interests ahead of your responsibili- 
ties to your daughter, to the young man 
and to the public good. If the young man 
himself or his parents do not have the 
common decency to accept the proper 
responsibility for the accident, provided 
your daughter was not a _ contributing 
factor in it by attempting to stop the car 
herself, then they most certainly should 
be sued and that might be the means of 


saving some other girl from the same typ 
of accident. 

Don't be so alarmed about the publ 
scandal angle. If you have nothing 
fear and you go ahead and sue, as yc 
should have done, it might surprise yo 
to find out how fast a settlement can t 
made by people who wish to avoid th 


light of public knowledge of their mis 


demeanors. 


Fire Prevention 


What information can you give me abou: 


prevention contests for a small industri: 


plant? We are interested in making con:- 


parison and progress in this field —K. I 
Hamilton. 


Good for you. Write the Dominion Fire 


Commissioner, Dept. of Public Work 
Ottawa, and ask for particulars 


the international 


four divisions and one of them is for 
industrial plants. Many Canadian com- 
panies have won high honors in ths 


contest. There are three Canadian repre- 


sentatives on the  six-man_ board 


judges. 


Purpose of Insurance 


I read an article recently about life 
surance which said it is a very pe 
investment and the only worthwhile ki 
of insurance is Term insurance. I « 


confused. The policy for $7,500 which | 


have and am paying each year so t! 
it will be paid-up at age 65 is not Te: 
insurance which I understand is wo 
nothing at age 65.—T. McL., Calgary 


You hold the policy you have and do 
worry too much about other peop! 
opinions. It’s a free speech country 4 
some of us are smarter than others. W! 
you have to keep in mind is that insura: 
is protection, not investment. It is qt 
easy to figure out that if you inves 


the amount you pay in insurance p > 


miums in good stocks you might, at 
end of 20 years, be away ahead compa! 
with how you stand with the insura 
company policy. 

But let me tell you I know plenty 
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North American Fire 
Prevention contest held each year. It has 
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BANK OF MONTREAL 
Cauadas First Sauk 


Founded in 


1817 


CONDENSED GENERAL STATEMENT 


ASSETS 


October 


27 
3/ 


1959 


Cash on hand and due from banks and bankers 


Cheques and other items in transit, net 
Government of Canada and Provincial Government Securities. 


at amortized value ce «28 
Other securities, not exceeding market value 


Call Loans 


Commercial and other loans. 


Mortgages and hypothecs insured under the National Housing 


Act, 1954 


Bank Premises 


Customers’ liability under acceptances, 


of credit, as per contra 


Other Assets 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits 


Acceptances, gua 


Other Liabilities 
Capital authorized — 
7,500,000 shares of $10 each 


Capital paid-up — 


6,056,909 shares — issued and fully paid 


- 


guarantees and letters 


rantees and letters of credit 


nh 

' 

}} uy 
Pon) 
iS 


Hh 
oS 
S 
yn 
~ 
2 
D 
\O 
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Payments received on account of 
18,091 shares not yet issued 


Rest Account 


Undivided Profits 





NOTE: 
The rest accour 
tax-p €ser 
Completion 
$60.75 100 an 


t has Deen 


1u nD 


increased 


$2.000.00 


canital 
Lapilai 


tron 


the present stock 1Ss 


wd rest accoun 


rt + § 


DY 


$ 60,649,513 
139,628,928 


STATEMENT OF UNDIVIDED PROFITS 


Earnings for the year ended October 31st, 1959, after making 


transfers to inner reserves, out of which full provision for 
diminution in the value of investments and loans has been made 
and after provision for depreciation of bank premises 
Provision for Income Taxes 
Leaving Net Profits of 

Or 


Of this amount shareholders received or will receive Dy was 


dividends 


Net additions for the year 


Undivided Profits at October 31st, 


Transferred to Rest Account 


Undivided Profits at October 31st, 1959 


G. ARNOLD HART 
President 
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1958 
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015,952 
816.88 





833.066 


,642,60( 


191.06( 


.084,75( 


1,506,330 
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R. D. MULHOLLAND 


General Manage 






565 966 


072,291 


—es 


2,000,006 


1,072,290 
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Affiliate in the Caribbean Are: 
ot London & Montrea! Limitec 


Head Office: Nassau. Bahama 
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Made to treasure — gifts of lasting beauty in stainless \ tool, 


AVAILABLE IN 
CANADIAN 
RETAIL STORES 
FROM 

COAST TO COAST 


58 





prea 


Here are gifts of enduring beauty that promise 
a lifetime of usefulness, many crafted by Cana- 
dian manufacturers in stainless steel containing 
Inco Nickel. Look for them in fine stores 
everywhere during the Christmas season. 
You'll see the “‘gleam of stainless steel’ in 
kitchen appliances and utensils, pots and pans, 
serving trays and fine, modern flatware. What 
lustrous and attractive gifts they make! 





CONTAINING (NCO NICHEL 


Inco Nickel gives stainless steel many of the 
excellent qualities that make it so practical 
around the home. Stainless steel—so easy to 
clean and keep clean—stays bright and new- 
looking for years and years. 

This Christmas, select gifts of lasting value 
from the many fine quality Canadian products 
made from stainless steel containing Inco Nickel. 
Write for a free copy of “The Exciting Story of Nickel.” 


THE 


INTERNATIONAL NICKEL 


COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 


SS YONGE STREET, TORONTO 
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lows who think they're pretty smart 
1o've invested a lot more in the stock 
irket than they ever put near an in- 
ance policy over a period of years 
d who have very little to show for 
today. You stick to being practical and 
ll do all right. 

That policy of yours will pay off the 
n it states—$7,500. It was there for 
ur wife, if you had died, the day after 
u took it out. It is there for her to- 
rrrow if you die and that’s what you 
y when you buy an insurance policy— 
guarantee of a stated sum of money 
yable to your estate or dependent when 
u die. 

These fellows mean well with their 


ideas and a lot of what they say is quite 


uarially sound. But what they forget 
that you and I and all the other 


4 ordinary people are not actuaries and 
» what we are buying is not investment 





Se SE SRA RAL 


Sei whi ct hse habee ele eS 


one aba SRE: aay iis Daten: 


return but the protection of a guaranteed 
sum that starts when we take out the 
policy and stays there after we have it 
fully paid up. Maybe we'll be rich by 
that time but maybe, like most of the 
people, we won't and that paid-up policy 
is going to look mighty good to us and 
relieve our minds of a lot of anxiety. 
And $7,500 helps to buy a nice little 
annuity for a widow in her sixties. Added 
to the pension it helps a lot. 


Costly Prescriptions 


since the cost of filling medical prescrip- 


ns for illness in our family is getting 
he beyond our means I am wondering 

there is any kind of insurance available 
ich would help to pay for this. I under- 

nd some business firms have insurance 
which their employees pay so much 
month and this pays for any medi- 
ys they need.—R. D., Oshawa 


le some forms of sickness insurance 
include reimbursement for medical 
-nse as will accident insurance in some 
is, I do not know of any specific 
ance, to cover cost of drugs and 
cation only that is generally avail- 
as yet. 
have heard of a plan organized by 
macists in the Windsor-Essex County 
of Ontario which has a_ group 
rage plan whose members pay about 
er month for each adult and 60-70 
» for each child. This pays the costs 
medicines within a_ prescribed field 
does not include insulin, some vita- 
and patent medicines. For those using 
e only charge is 35 cents for each 
-ription filled. The way things are 
2 we can expect to hear any day now 
nore plans along these lines that 
have the answer to your problem 
that of others who cannot afford 
nigh cost of modern medicines. 





THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 


HEAD OFFICE - TORONTO 


CONDENSED STATEMENT AS AT OCTOBER 31, 1959 


ASSETS 


Cash Resources (including items in transit) 
Government and Other Securities 
Call Loans 
Total Quick Assets 
Loans and Discounts 
Mortgages and Hypothecs insured under the N.H.A., 1954 


Customers’ Liability under Acceptances, Guarantees and 
Letters of Credit, as per contra 


Bank Premises 
Other Assets 
Total Assets 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits 28 
Acceptances, Guarantees and Letters of Credit 
Other Liabilities 
Shareholders’ Equity 
Capital Paid Up $ 53,971,132 
119,736,489 


3,121,636 


Rest Account 
Undivided Profits 
Total Liabilities 


STATEMENT OF UNDIVIDED PROFITS 
Year Ended October 31, 1959 


Balance of profit for the year before provision for income taxes but 
after making transfers to inner reserves out of which full provision 
has been made for diminution in value of investments and loans 


Provision for income taxes 

Balance available for distribution 

Dividends 

Amount carried forward 

Balance of undivided profits October 31, 1958 ... 
Balance of undivided profits October 31, 1959 


N. J. McKINNON 
PRESIDENT 


$ 410,020,511 
887,339,022 
199,756,578 

$ 1,497,116,111 

1,200,442,400 
186,611,352 


32,552,422 
38,350,192 
21,147,461 
$ 2,976,219,938 





$ 2,753,782,801 
32,552,422 
13,055,458 


___ 176,829,257 
$ 2,976,219,938 





$ 23,168,380 
12,050,000 
$ 11,118,380 

9,163,828 
$ 1,954,552 
__1,167,084 
$3,121,636 


J. P. R. WADSWORTH 
GENERAL MANAGER 
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Why Not Build Suburbs in the City? 


THERE IS A CITY neighborhood that some- 
times I dream of living in. And not I 
alone. There is evidence that Stewart 
Bates dreams in similar terms and many 
other Canadians must, too. It is not a 
neighborhood that exists—at least within 
my average means—anywhere I’ve ever 
been in Canada. One day it could, though, 
if the leaders concerned were persuaded 
now to adopt a new, a more flexible and 
a more humane kind of urban renewal 
program than the unimaginative schemes 
for slum clearance currently pursued. 

Picture first a change in the National 
Housing Act, a change inserting flexi- 
bility and some of what Mr. Bates has 
referred to as the “human considerations” 
into the act’s provisions for federal aid in 
urban redevelopment. Picture further the 
most run-down section of the city you 
most prefer—and there are such sections 
in every Canadian city—and then imagine 
what transformations might take place, 
and dream that they could happen even 
under NHA provisions. 

In Ottawa, for example, CMHC would 
be able to participate with the provincial 
and municipal governments and private 
enterprise in transforming the residential 
slum areas of Lower Town into a serene 
and fragrant suburb of the good life— 
but a suburb right in the heart of the 
Capital; no commuting. The renewal, or 
redevelopment, plan for an area, say, ten 
blocks square would be something like 
this: 

To start with, some existing buildings, 
if they were in good enough condition 
and possessed sufficient character or 
charm, would be left standing; they might 
even be repaired or restored. The rest 
would be levelled. 

In their place would be built a series 
of apartment buildings along the perim- 
eter of the area—apartment buildings de- 
signed for the spirit’s comfort as well as 
the body’s. Some of these buildings would 
contain one-bedroom apartments, some 
two- and three-bedroom apartments, all 
intended to fit the average wage earner’s 
financial capacity but with provision for 
at least a few of the poor and useless 
among us. I agree with Mr. Bates that 
every neighborhood needs a few bums, 
for their flavor. 

One or two buildings would contain 


60 


by Don Stairs 


luxurious three- and four-bedroom apart- 
ments complete with maid’s quarters, for 
the rich we will always have with us and 
they have a flavor of their own, too. 

A few of these outer-edge buildings 
would contain one-room bachelor units, 
some unfurnished for those with furni- 
ture of their own but most of them 
furnished with all essentials—stove, re- 
frigerator, dishes, cooking utensils, table, 
chairs and foldaway bed. These would 
be completely self-contained, small but 
meticulously planned for comfort and 
coziness at a rent of $30 to $50 a month. 
They would be intended to replace the 
furnished sleeping rooms now occupied 
by so many single people who can’t afford 
a full-sized apartment, the kind of room 
referred to by the Gordon Economic 
Commission when it said: “In spite of 
social security measures and the efforts of 
charity, there are still old people slowly 
dying in back bedrooms on which the rent 
is long overdue.” 

Inside this outer ring of tall apartment 
buildings would be created a suburban- 
type family residential community, except 
that more effort would be devoted to 
replacing the qualities most conducive to 
spiritual constipation in a residential sub- 
urb with all the whirl of stimulation avail- 
able in a community where variety 
extends to facilities and services, a com- 
munity wherein the cultivation of a better 
flower bed or lusher lawn does not be- 
come the chief end of man. 

The accommodation inside the perim- 
eter would include a few split-level bunga- 
lows and triplexes containing apartments 
designed to be inexpensive town houses, 
to be rented or sold individually with 
down-payments beginning at $1,000, as 
apartments in the fringing buildings would 
be sold to those who prefer to own the 
place they call home. 

There would also be a few duplexes, 
which anyone could buy with the idea of 
living in one unit and renting the other, 
or of renting both. Any building in the 
project could, for that matter, be sold 
to anyone-—the only conditions being that 
it be run within the set of regulations 


ANSWER TO PUZZLER 
6 girls, 9 boys. 


governing the building standards, renta s 
and other minimum requirements to e:- 
sure the community’s central purpose -- 
provision of facilities for living the good 
life—was maintained. A good many ord- 
inary bungalows would also be included, 
of varying prices and design. 

No automobile traffic would be allowed 
inside the perimeter, except delivery 
trucks or moving vans at certain limited 
periods. A few tunnels would lead from 
perimeter streets to underground parking 
or central garages would be erected along 
the perimeter. Main sidewaiks within the 
community would be wide enough to 
allow trucks to use them when permitted. 

No private yards would be attached to 
any of the houses, so that every bit of 
available ground space could be used for 
public park and playground facilities, in- 
cluding a swimming pool, tennis courts 
and perhaps a band shell. In winter, ten- 
nis courts would be converted to public 
skating rinks by using portable artificial 
ice equipment. But there would be a 
private balcony or porch or patio—some 
private access to the sun and outside air 
—for each living unit. 

Provision would be made for a coupie 
of good restaurants, complete with bars 
and entertainment; for two or three pleas- 
ant taverns, for grocery stores and other 
shopping facilities, churches, theatres and 
schools as needed. 

By selling to individuals as many of the 
units as possible and renting the rest at 
reasonable rates — even in special cases 
at unreasonable rates — the public mon: 
involved would gradually be repaid ‘o 
the treasury and in the long-run no sv>- 
sidization need be involved. The uns 
could be sold at cost plus a reasonable 
profit of five or six per cent—maye 
a little higher, if absolutely necessary. 

If such a day ever comes, I will tra ie 
off my ranch-style bungalow in the si >- 
urbs for a town-house-style apartm: 1 


within walking distance of my Otta 2 
office. My children would be safe frm 
traffic, I would have no more park 1g 
worries, I'd get a little exercise walk 12 
to and from work every day, and whe: | 
finished work on an afternoon, I co: !d 


stop in at one of those pleasant tave 1s 
to argue with my neighbor over a b ¢ 
instead of the back fence. 


SATURDAY NIG'!T 
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preferred gift whisky 
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holiday giving 
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When only the best will do...it's Canadian Club... the choice of those who know... 


the choice of everyone who appreciates traditionally fine Canadian Whisky. 
IN 87 LANDS...''THE BEST IN THE HOUSE”’ 
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A DISTINGUISHED PRODUCT OF 
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ADIAN CLUB” WHISKY AND SONS, LIMITED 


DISTILLERS OF FINE WHISKIES FOR OVER 100 YEARS 








From the age of wonders. 
The Colossus of Rhodes 


Chares of Lindus erected this immense 
bronze statue of Apollo, the sun god, casting 
it in sections, strengthening the interior with 
masonry, and running a spiral staircase up 
from the feet to the crown of the head. 
Those who saw the Colossus have pro- 
claimed it not merely the largest but the 
most perfect model of a human form ever 
fashioned. One of the seven wonders of the 
world, the Colossus took twelve years to 
build and stood almost as high as a modern 
fourteen storey building. 
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from the wonders of age. 
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CANADIAN WHISKY 
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Pre eOIGREED GOODNESS REPRESENTS THE 
— ACHIEVEMENT OF CANADA'S 
'STINGUISHED MASTER DISTILLERS 
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. AGED, BOTTLED IN BOND UNDE 
RVISION OF THE CANADIAN GOVERN 
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THE WONDERS OF AGE .. . of age in wood . . . can be found and 
enjoyed in full measure in Canadian Schenley O.F.C, It is the only 


8-year-old Canadian whisky on the market that carries a numbered, entail 3 
signed certificate stating its true age. Ks. 


When you buy O.F.C., or any Canadian Schenley whisky, you can 
F : eee “ . - : ° Tl: a 
be sure you are getting the age and the quality you are paying for, Only Distillers of Certified Aged Whiskies 
Canadian Schenley gives y is assuranc r only C: i 
ienley gives you this assurance . . . for only Canadian Sse Siig: sles lk: imal: Nea iia 


Schenley certifies the true age of each of its whiskies right on the bottle. a free reprint of above illustration, in full colour 
and with text deleted, write Canadian Schenley 
Ltd., 550 Sherbrooke St. West, Montreal, Que. 










RESERVE, AGED 6 YEARS «© GOLDEN WEDDING, AGED 5 YEARS ¢ FIVE-THIRTY, AGED 4 YEARS ¢ TRADITION, AGED 4 YEARS 
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